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THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN THEOLOGIANS ON THE BIBLE VIEW OF SLAVERY.* 


BY REV. B. FROST. 


Tuts is one of the most important controversies of the present day. 
It is destined to have an important influence, not only on slavery, but 
on theology. We witness the remarkable spectacle of the leading 
theologians in each of the great religious denominations of the country, 
who hold the same views of Scripture truth on all other subjects, holding 
diametrically opposite views of its teachings on slavery. One portion 
holds that slavery is sanctioned by the Bible, both by precept and exam- 
ple, both in the Old Testament and the New. Another portion holds 
that it is always sin, and is condemned by the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, in the Old Testament and in the New. The line that divides 
theologians of the same denomination on this subject, is not Mason 
and Dixon’s line, but it is a moral and theological one. There are 
many in the northern States who hold that the Bible sanctions slavery. 
The ablest argument yet put forth to prove this,is from the eminent 
Theological School at Princeton, N.-J. Prof. Stuart, of Andover, in 
his letter to President Fisk, says, “The relation [of master and slave] 
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—did exist—may exist. The abuse of it, is the essential and funda- 
mental wrong.” Mr. Barnes says on p. 10 of his work on Slavery, 
“‘ There have been more published defences of slavery from the Bible, 
at the north, than there have been at the south.” The great majority of 
Evangelical denominations at the north have held that slavery is not a 
malum in se, a sin in itself, because it was allowed by God in the Old 
Testament, and not forbidden in the New. In the mean time, in every 
denomination, at all the great national associations, synods, yearly 
meetings, and missionary associations, as well as in private correspon- 
dence and published opinions, there have not been wanting in any de- 
nomination, a large number in the north, and some even in the south, 
who have taken the ground that slavery, in its very nature, is the most 
grievous wrong, and that it is condemned by the whole scope and spirit 
of the Bible. How shall we account for such a difference of opinion 
as to the teachings of the Bible on this subject, by those who agree as 
to its teachings on all others? If the view that the Bible sanctions 
slavery were confined to the south, it might be presumed that the uni- 
versality of this custom in all ages and nations, that education, and 
above all, such a weight of interest, had blinded men’s minds, as they 
have the most honest and able minds on all other subjects. But educa- 
tion, interest, habit in the north, is right the other way. Every dietate 
of interest, every lesson of education, every speech of their great men, 
every view of human rights, the general spirit of the people, all impress 
upon the public mind the value of liberty and the wrong of slavery. 
On grounds of natural reason and right, [ think there is no man in the 
north who will say that slavery is not a sin in its very nature. The 
only reason why any considerable number at the north hold that slavery 
is not wrong in itself, 1 think we may safely say, is, because, as they 
interpret Scripture, God himself sanctioned it on earth. This is the 
great argument. The reason why any northern Christian believes that 
slavery is not wrong in itself, is a thevlogical one. It lies in his view 
of inspiration, and in his principles of interpreting the Scriptures. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that those denominations whose 
principles of interpretation do not require them to believe that God 
sanctioned slavery in the Scriptures, are almost unanimous that slavery 
is a sin in itself, while a majority of those who hold to plenary inspira- 
tion believe that it is not. But there are able men in these denomina- 
tions, who take the ground, that, although permitted by God, it is 
wrong. Yes this is the ground taken by Dr. Wayland, startling as it 
may seem, as we shall see. It is the ground of Mr. Barnes, so far as 
he takes any distinct ground. On this ground, and with their principles 
of interpreting the Scriptures, no wonder the southern theologians get 
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the better of the argument, as we think they manifestly do, so far as 
the Scripture view is concerned. By far the ablest, the most manly 
and Christian discussion of this question, which we have seen, is that 
between Dr. Wayland and Dr. Fuller. It includes all the sound and 
unsound arguments that have been put forth on both sides. Let us 
follow them into the argument a little. Although they profess to con- 
fine themselves to the Scripture argument, yet they, and especially 
Dr. \Vayland, are constantly wandering into the general argument 
from reason and nature, and having proved it unjust, infer that it can- 
not be taught in the Scripture. This, Dr. Fuller complains of, and 
justly, since their professed object is to inquire what the Bible does 
teach. It is therefore a question purely of interpretation. 

The real point at issue between them is well stated by Dr. Fuller in 
these words: ‘“* What God sanctioned in the Old Testament and per- 
mitted in the New, cannot be sin.”* Dr. Wayland accepts this issue. 
He admits that God sanctioned slavery in the Old Testament and per- 
mitted it in the New, and yet contends that it is wrong. He says tI 
grant at once that the Hebrews held slaves from the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan; I grant also that Moses enacted laws with special 
reference to that relation. I wonder that any one should have the 
hardihood to deny so plain a matter of record. I should almost as 
soon deny the delivery of the ten commandments to Moses.” And yet 
he goes on to say, “I believe slavery then, as now, to have been 
wrong; a violation of our obligations to man, and at variance with the 
moral laws of God.” But how did the Hebrews get this permission to 
do what is wrong? Dr. Wayland answers,} “God saw fit to institute 
peculiar relations between the Hebrews and the Canaanites; relations, 
such as he has never instituted between any other portions of the 
human family. The Hebrews were authorized to destroy the Canaan- 
ites and seize upon their land whenever they needed it. The authority 
to take them as slaves, seems to me to be a part of this original, 
peculiar, and I may perhaps say, anomalous grant.” Again he says: § 
“To the Jews it would have been unlawful, except by the special direc- 
tion of Jehovah. To us and to all men, it is unlawful to do the same 
thing.” || And how do we know that it is wrong, if God has per- 
mitted it? Because he has permitted other things so confessedly 


*Wayland and Fuller on Slavery, p.170. tp.49. {p.50. §p.5I. 
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the calf, and slay neighbor and friend, parent and child, which they did, to the 
number of three thousand. He remarks; “The only apology we can make 
for these men is that God commanded them to do it.” 
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wrong, that there can be no doubt; ¢. g. polygamy and divorce. “ We 
know full well that polygamy and divorce are wrong, that they violate 
the obligations established by God between the sexes. Yet these sins 
were not forbidden by Moses.”* Our Lord authoritatively lays 
down the law of marriage, defining it to be an exclusive engagement 
between two parties for life, and declares that this doctrine was taught 
from the creation.” t Malachi, ii., 14, says, “ The God of Israel hateth 
putting away. So it seems, Christ and the prophets “ rebuked their 
countrymen for the practice of these very wrongs,—wrongs permitted 
or sanctioned by Moses,” and they denounced the wrath of God in 
consequence of them.{ At the same time, * Moses inculcated such 
principles as would abolish these abuses.”” According to this, God per- 
mits by express precept, what he gives general laws to abolish ; and 
while he gives express permission and even a law to his children to do 
a certain thing, Christ condemns it, and the prophets denounce the 
wrath of God upon those who do it. Dr. Wayland goes on to illustrate 
familiarly the propriety of contradicting by principles what is permitted 
by precept. ‘ Suppose slavery were permitted, and at the same time 
truths at variance with it were inculcated, it would be evident that the 
permission must yield to the principle. Divorce was permitted, but the 
Hebrews were censured for availing themselves of the permission. 
You may give your child, if he were approaching to years of discre- 
tion, permission to do an act, while you inculcate upon him principles 
which forbid it, for the sake of teaching him to be governed by princi- 
ples, rather than by any direct enactment. In such a case, you would 
expect him to obey the principle, and not avail himself of the permis- 
sion.”’§, This is just such reasoning as one would expect, to support 
the proposition that God may permit and even sanction by legislation 
what is wrong. Nothing but the most erroneous principle of biblical 
interpretation could have led such a mind as Dr. Wayland’s to defend 
such a proposition in such a manner. And let it be remembered that 
this is the key-stone of the argument to prove that “ What God sanc- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and permitted in the New,” may be sin. 
Dr. Fuller answers this eloquently and conclusively, we think. He 
says, “ Now I submit to you, that this not only makes the Bible contra- 
dict itself, but opens the door to a flocd of error. The ‘ permission’ 
is truth teaching by example. It is the contemporaneous infallible ex- 
position of the doctrines promulgated, and it is plain. The ‘ principle’ 
is to be known only by deduction and argument, in which men will 
differ. And what would be the inevitable consequence if your system 


* Wayland and Fuller on Slavery, p. 55... t p. 56. $p.57. § p. 94. 
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prevailed ? Why, every innovatér would contend that he had dis- 
covered ‘the true principle.’ C’est moi would be the ery; and en- 
thusiasts, flaming and furious,—hierophants, chafing and rampant, 
would rave, recite, and madden round the land, all armed with their 
‘ principles,’ to which the clearest permission of God must yield.” * 
In reference to the example of the child, above cited, Dr. Fuller replies 
thus: ‘* Now, in all kindness, would this be parental fidelity? and is 
it not a shrewd presumption against a cause that it requires such an 
illustration? A father sees around him children who depend wholly on 
his instructions for the knowledge of what is right. He sees them 
growing up in the commission of a sin, living in this sin, and dying in 
this sin. He not only does not ‘ restrain them,’ (which was the guilt 
of Eli,) but, (unlike Eli,) he does not even remonstrate,—nay, breathes 
not a word of direct disapprobation, but satisfies himself with ‘ teaching 
them principles that forbid’ the sin. ‘In such a case, you would 
expect him to obey the principle, and not avail himself of the permis- 
sion.’ NotI. Ishould expect the children to reason thus: ‘ Whatever 
our father’s general principles and reasonings mean, they do not mean 
that this conduct is wrong, otherwise he would tell us so’—and if I 
continued in this faithlesssness until death, I should expect my family to 
be confirmed in the sin, by my wanton delinquency. And now, to 
think that the parent in this illustration, in the argument, is the Holy 
God ; and that this kindest and tenderest of fathers, knowing sin to be 
in itself present and eternal misery, is supposed to see his poor crea- 
tures utterly blind and corrupt, and to hear their earnest supplications, 
‘What we know not, teach thou us;’ ‘lead us, O God, by thy truth, 
and make thy paths plain before our feet;’ and yet, to give a revela-- 
tion not only not forbidding, but permitting as great a sin as can be 
conceived—my dear brother, I dare not proceed. I repeat it, the 
cause may in advance be pronounced wrong, which requires such an 
illustration.”+ This answer is irresistible, and Dr. Fuller is entitled to 
say “‘ either reverence for the Bible, or your proposition, must be aban- 
doned.” 

Dr. Fuller attacks and refutes with equal success the proposition that 
“God may sanction what is wrong,” or, that what he sanctioned among 
the Hebrews he did not sanction for all men and all times. He says: 
‘It is affirmed that the moral character of actions is immutable ; that 
sin is always ‘the abominable thing which God hates ;’ that if slavery 
be essentially and necessarily a sin, it was‘a sin among the Hebrews ; 
and that it is impiety to say, that God, at any time, or in any place, 


* p. 173. tp. 173. 
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gave his express sanction to sin. If the character and will of God, and 
what he approves and permits and condemns, are not illustrated by his 
dealings with individuals and nations, then, almost the whole of both 
Testaments are useless now. The ten commandments were delivered 
to the Hebrews. The addresses of Christ were to his audiences ; and 
the instructions of the epistles were to particular churches. This is the 
answer.” * 

But Dr. Fuller is consistent and manly. He boldly faces the conse- 
quences of his doctrine, that what God permitted the Jews, he permits 
allmen at all times. He maintains that “ polygamy and divorce” 
(i. e., repudiation of the wife at the will of the husband) do not conflict 
with the immutable principles of right and wrong, or what is called a 
**malum in se,” but only with the relations designed at first by God 
between the sexes, or each is only what is termed a “ malum prohib- 
itum.”” And now comes Dr. Fuller’s turn to be in the wrong. And 
we were surprised that Dr. Wayland did not make more of this advan- 
tage. On Dr. Fuller’s principles, polygamy, and repudiation of the 
wife at the will of the husband, are not even a “ malum prohibitum.” 
They were permitted by God to the Jews, and therefore they are right 
for all men, at all times ; at least, where the prohibition of Christ has 
not reached. But they “do not conflict with the eternal principles of 
right and wrong” forsooth, * but only with the relations designed at 
first by God between the sexes!” Asif the relations we sustain to 
property, to inanimate things, were more sacred than the relation of 
the sexes, the holiest and tenderest on earth. The worst curse of 
slavery, that which blights the relation between husband and wife, is 

on this argument. But this is not all. If all that God permitted the 
Jews, in Dr. Fuller’s view, “ is right, and is permitted to all men at all 
times,” then, exterminating wars for conquest are right. When a 
nation think they “ need the land” of their neighbors, they have a right 
to take it; and when the presence of any of those neighbors would be 
injurious to their religion or morals, they have a right to destroy their 
“ name from under heaven,’* and “ put to the sword, men and women 
and children.” ¢ And, still more, when any, even of their own faith, 
depart from what they consider as the true religion, they would have 
the right to “‘ put every man his sword by his side, and go slay every 
man his brother, and every man his companion, and every man his 
neighbor,” and say unto their “ father and mother I have not seen you,” 
“nor know their own children,” because Moses did this when he 


* Wayland and Fuller, p. 180. 
t Deuteronomy vii. 23, 24. $ Judges, xxi. 10. § Exodus, xxxii., 27. 
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came down from the mount, and found the people worshipping the 
calf. The Catholic Church, in its worst rage of persecution, with all 
its horrid enginery of torture and death, would have shuddered at this. 
And yet, on Dr. Fuller’s principles, he would have precisely the same 
warrant from the Bible to do it, as he has to hold slaves. Surely we 
may use the Dr.’s own words against himself, ‘“‘ The cause may in ad- 
vance be pronounced wrong which requires such an argument.” 

We have seen that the main positions of bofh Dr. Wayland and 
Dr. Fuller are utterly demolished, each by the other. They have per- 
formed upon each other’s arguments the operation of the Kilkenny cats, 
not having left so much as was said to have been left in that celebrated 
encounter. The proposition that God can by express enactment, permit 
and sanction what is in itself sinful, and the proposition that slavery, 
polygamy, wars of conquest, and indiscriminate slaughter of the 
conquered, were sanctioned by God, and are therefore right, are alike 
untenable. Dr. Wayland rightly says, that if the last proposition were 
true, ‘the Bible would be the greatest curse ever inflicted on the race.” 
And Dr. Fuller rightly says, the former proposition “ must be abandoned, 
or all reverence for the Bible given up.” The truth is, both of these 
views have grown out of the popular views of inspiration and Biblical 
interpretation. If plenary inspiration be true, and all that is contained 
in the Old and New Testaments be inspired, then, either God has 
sanctioned sin, or all these things are right. The idea, that the Bible 
is the history of a revelation, is fast gaining ground in the Christian 
world, among all sects. This revelation, even in its clearest development 
in the Gospel, is only a revelation of a few fundamental truths and princi- 
ples of religion and morals, that are well called a little leaven, that is to 
work until the whole mass of human error and wickedness is purified. 
Of course, the revelation in the Old Testament was still more limited. 
It contained only the simplest principles of religion and morals, such 
as that early and rude age could be made to understand. In order to 
educate the people into these truths, Moses had a general commission 
to form a civil polity and a religious ritual in the light of these re- 
vealed truths, and of the age in which he lived. These revealed truths 
shed their light on the errors and vices of the age, partially revealed 
their nature ; and they were greatly modified, as we find slavery and 
polygamy, and the other vices of a rude age. The idea that Moses 
knew these to be wrong and yet sanctioned them, and still more, that 
God lowered his eternal laws to conform to the errors and vices of 
men, dishonors God, and makes Scripture support vice as much as vir- 
tue, error as much as truth. The prophets and Christ sustain the theory 
above suggested. Jeremiah, vii. 22, expressly declares that God did 
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not give the Jews the law concerning sacrifices in the wilderness.” 
Malachi, ii., 16, says, “The God of Israel hateth putting away.” 
Dr. Wayland says: ‘“‘The prophet rebuked his countrymen for the 
practice of the very wrongs permitted and sanctioned by Moses, and 
denounced the wrath of God in consequence of them.* He means to 
say, that God, through one of his prophets, denounced wrath upon his 
children for doing the very thing that he had permitted and sanctioned 
by another inspired messenger. This is strange inconsistency to 
ascribe to the All-Perfect One. All will feel something of that holy 
horror, that Dr. Fuller expressed so strongly. But our Saviour ascribes 
the law of divorce to Moses, not to God, and pronounces it a violation 
of the eternal law of God, and lays down the true law.+ He more- 
over quotes, in the Sermon on the mount, many of the leading pro- 
visions of the Mosaic code, and pronounces them antiquated errors, 
and lays down the true principles. Now, this is all perfectly consistent 
with the idea that Moses had a general commission to form a code of 
laws and a religious ritual, in the light of the truths that had been re- 
vealed to him. But if we suppose he acted under plenary inspiration, 
then we must admit, with Dr. Wayland, that God sanctioned what is 
wrong, and that, through one prophet, he denounced wrath upon his 
children for doing what he had expressly permitted them by another 
prophet, before he had repealed that law or given them another. 
Professor Stuart, in his late work on the Old Testament, sees this diffi- 
culty, and timidly evades it. ‘* Under the Old Dispensation,” he says, 
“polygamy was allowable; and if concubinage was not, it was 
generally practised, and does seem to have been regarded as not for- 
bidden, but only regulated. Slavery was allowed. Great latitude of 
divorce at the will of the husband was allowed.”’{ How does he dispose 
of these difficulties? He says, ‘* Why should we regard the Old Tes- 
tament as exhibiting an absolute model of perfection? Is it a just 
matter of reproach, that, while it is adapted to all the purposes for 
which it was designed, it falls short of the higher mark of Messianic 
legislation?’ § But the real difficulty is not that it falls short of the 
Gospel, but that a part of what it contains is not true, nor right. But he 
leans to Dr. Wayland’s position, that God permitted what is wrong. 
We are not to infer, he says, ‘because the Hebrew Scriptures are 
inspired, they are therefore absolutely perfect.” And again: ‘ With 
certain states of society, and certain prejudices of men in regard to 
matters toward which they are naturally inclined, God has dealt more 
leniently in his ancient legislation, than in the Gospel.” || That is, God 


* p. 57. t Matthew, xix. 8. 
¢ Stuart on the Old Testament, 1845, p. 416. § p. 417. ll p. 417. 
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has lowered his eternal laws to conform to “certain prejudices of 
men.” And yet he hesitates to admit that God can sanction what is 
wrong. In his letter to Dr. Fisk, he says, slavery is not a malum in se, 
because it is sanctioned in the Old Testament. This is the ground 
that the great majority of orthodox sects at the north take. This is the 
reason why they have been so embarrassed in the discussion with 
southérn theologians. Dr. Wayland has taken the new and bold 
position, that it was sanctioned by God, and yet that it is wrong ; that 
God sanctioned one thing by express precept, and at the same time 
revealed principles diametrically opposed to it and designed to abolish 
it. Both of these positions, Dr. Fuller, we think, has demolished. 
And we are pained to think, that in this controversy, the south will 
think that they have gotten the victory. However powerful the 
reasoning of Dr. Wayland, from general principles of reason and 
Scripture, against slavery, they will, feel that a “thus saith the 
Lord,” is a sufficient warrant. It must be confessed that the general 
principle of Biblical interpretation gives the advantage to the slave- 
holders. And this controversy is going to do more to open the eyes of 
the orthodox to the error of this principle than anything else. 

Mr. Barnes feels this difficulty, and, seeing the result of this controversy, 
he tries in the beginning to evade the question whether slavery is wrong in 
itself. He says “ It is not necessary to agitate the inquiry, whether slavery 
is a malum in se. That question is one that has usually given rise only to 
perplexing logomachies, and has contributed little to determine the true 
issues in the inquiry.”* But these “ perplexing logomachies” arise out 
of the false principles of interpreting the Scriptures, and not because 
the question is not important. It is evident that it is vilal to this whole 
controversy to settle the question whether slavery is wrong in itself. If 
it is not, the work is, not to abolish it, but to correct its abuses. This is 
the ground the south take. They admit that there are great abuses. 
But Mr. Barnes, while he declines the argument directly, that slavery is 
wrong in itself, assumes it, and argues for it indirectly, all through his 
book. ‘ The sole design” of it, he says, is, “ to show that God in his 
providential dealings has frowned on it, that the Gospel is designed to 
abolish it.’ + At the same time he admits that God permitted it to the 
Jews, and the Apostles winked at it in the early Christians, knowing it 
to be wrong. Now, this is fatal to the whole argument. Every reason 
he gives why God permitted it to the Jews, and early Christians, is just 
the reason which slave-holders give why it is right now. These are 
some of the reasons why Moses tolerated slavery, which he mentions: 


* Barnes’ Scriptural Views of Slavery, 1646, p. 56. 1 p. 57. 
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“ 1. It could not have been entirely prohibited with ease. 2. It existed 
all around in harsh and oppressive forms. 3. The condition of a slave, 
by being purchased by a Hebrew, would be greatly meliorated. 
4. They would be made partakers of the blessings of the only true 
religion.” * Now, these are precisely. the reasons for keeping slaves. in 
the south, and even for bringing them from Africa. 

In speaking of the manner in which the Apostles treated. sla- 
very, after admitting that they “did not denounce . slavery as 
evil; that they did not declare that a slave-holder could not be a 
Christian; that they did not demand the emancipation of slaves as a 
condition of admission into the church,” + he goes on to suggest the 
reasons why the Apostles were silent in regard to this sin. ‘It: is 
casting no imputation on the moral integrity of an Apostle to suppose, 
that, under the laws of the Roman empire, amidst institutions that had 
been sanctioned for ages, and in a state of things where they had no 
agency in making the laws, some things might have been tolerated, 
which they would not have deemed it best to tolerate in a community 
like that existing in the United States. Nay, it is conceivable, that, 
going as they did among the leathen,—poor, friendless, unknown, with 
no powerful protectors, there might have been arrangements admitted 
into the church which they did not deem the best possible.” { Now, it 
is really too bad to present those noble and heroic spirits in this light of 
paltry time-servers. We heartily sympathize with the indignant and 
eloquent rebuke of Dr. Fuller against such views : —‘ Here then, we 
have the inspired propagators of the Gospel conniving at a practice 
which was a violation of the entire moral principle of the Gospel ! 
And the reason for not censuring this wide-spread infraction of the 
divine law, is really nothing more nor less than expediency—the 
apprehension of consequences. The Lord Jesus and the Apostles 
teaching expediency! ‘They who proclaimed and prosecuted a war 
of extermination against all the most cherished passions of this guilty 
earth, and attacked, with dauntless intrepidity, all the multifarious idola- 
try around them—they quailed, they shrank from breathing even a 
whisper against slavery, through fear of consequences!! And, 
through fear of consequences, the Holy Spirit has given us a canon 
of Scriptures containing minute directions as to the duties of master 
and slave, without a word as to emancipation!!! Suppose our mis- 
sionaries should be detected in thus winking at idolatry, and tampering 
with crime in heathen lands.” And again, after quoting Paul’s terrible 
denunciations of the reigning sins of the time, he says: “Such was 
Paul’s language; nothing but unyielding, uncompromising condem- 

* Barnes, pp. 114, 115. tp. 260. t p. 263. 
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nation of every sin could content him; yet, as to ‘the unutterable 
abomination of slavery,’ he is a temporizing palterer! As to slavery, 
which ‘ violates every article in the decalogue,’ although the Apostle 
saw it all around him, and members of the church guilty of it, he 
declined uttering a word—he is cowed into a time-server, a worker by 
concealed and tardy indirections! He ‘satisfies himself, while 
millions on all sides are sinking into hell through this crime—he 
‘satisfies himself’ with spreading principles which would slowly work 
acure! Craven and faithless herald! and after this, with what face 
could he say ‘I have kept back nothing’—‘I have not shunned to 
declare the whole counsel of God’?”* We think this perfectly 
conclusive against all this kind of reasoning. That God should reveal 
some fundamental truths, and leave them to have their effect upon the 
human mind, is reasonable. This is his usual method. The Old and 
the New Dispensations were each a little leaven of truth thrown into 
the mighty mass of error. ‘This is the way all truth is revealed. But, 
that God, when he does condescend to reveal anything touching a 
practice directly, should “‘ permit sin” on account of the “ prejudices 
of men,” is really shocking. That the Apostles should not fully 
understand all the great truths revealed to them in their length and 
breadth, still less, their application to all the abstract relations of men, 
we can understand. We know they did not understand all the truths 
of the Gospel long after the Crucifixion.+ It has been the general 
doctrine of the church, that the prophets did not understand all that 
was revealed to them, touching the Messiah. We know that new 
applications of Gospel truth to the abstract relations of society have 
been discovered in every age. For example, the greatest discovery of 
this age is, the duty of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage. But, that the Apostles, seeing that a certain abstract relation 
is sinful, and that the Gospel is utterly opposed to it, should yet tolerate 
it “ for fear of consequences,” is what we can never admit. It is 
giving up the whole argument. If it was right for the Apostles and 
early churches to do it, it is right for the ministers and churches of the 
south to do it. We should have the example of God, of Christ, of the 
Apostles, authorizing us to permit any sin, if thereby we thought we 
could accomplish some ulterior good. This is thé Jesuit doctrine of 
expediency, the very worst form of it. It is because false views of 
inspiration and of Biblical interpretation have grown up in the church 
through past ages of error and darkness, that this principle was ever 


* Wayland and Fuller on Slavery, pp. 5, 6. t Luke xxiv., 21. 
$ Galatians ii. 11. 
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adopted. The sole reason that Dr. Wayland and Mr. Barnes give to 
justify such a principle, is, that it is necessary to account for the fact 
that polygamy, slavery, d&c., are sanctioned in the Bible. Their 
principles of interpretation make it necessary to admit that they are 
sanctioned by God, and they are reduced to the necessity of admitting 
“this principle. But they seem to feel half-ashamed of it, and 
Dr. Fuller evidently feels his advantage over them in this respect. 
And it is not until this false principle is given up, and more rational 
views of the Scriptures prevail, that the full argument from the Gospel 
can be brought to bear against slavery by the great body of the 
Christian church. The day is drawing nigh ; and this controversy will 
hasten it as much as anything that has happened lately. In the mean- 
time, such writings as Dr. Wayland’s and Mr. Barnes’s will do good. 
They develope powerfully the argument from the general principles 
and spirit of the Bible against slavery. And although they make the 
fatal admission that slavery was yet sanctioned by express permission 
from God, yet they do make the impression on their own people that an 
orthodox anti-slavery lecturer expressed in our hearing once. “ There is 
somewhere a great difficulty here, but one thing I am clear in, and that 
is, that slavery is a great sin.” Mr. Barnes has shown, we think, con- 
clusively, that there is good reason to believe that slavery did not exist 
in Palestine, in the time of our Saviour, and that he never came into 
contact with it. There is therefore no more reason why he should 
say anything about it, than why he should speak of the gladiatorial 
combats at Rome, or the cruel customs of any foreign nations. As to 
the Apostles, although they seem not to have been enlightened in 
regard to the abstract nature of slavery any more than of alcohol, or 
absolute power in rulers, yet they did understand and teach what should 
be the personal relations between man and man. If they allowed the 
legal relation of master and slave to remain after conversion, they en- 
joined upon master and slave that the personal relations were hence- 
forth to be those of brethren, perfectly equal in the sight of God and 
man. When Paul sent back Onesimus to Philemon, it was not as a 
servant, ‘* but above a servant, a brother beloved.” In the progress of 
eighteen centuries, the Gospel has shone in upon many abstract re- 
lations, and revealed their iniquity—among the rest, despotism and 
slavery. The one is, irresponsible power of rulers, the other, of 
private citizens. Dr. Fuller says, “ If, instead of right, you had used 
the word power, and had asserted the great danger of confiding such 
irresponsible power in the hands of any man,I should at once have 
assented. ‘There is quite abuse enough of this authority to make me 
regret its general existence.” * As if the liability of the power to 
*p, 142. 
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abuse, either in a ruler or a private citizen, were not the very thing 
that makes it wrong. Again, “The possession of power is in itself 
neither good nor evil.” Yes, but is not the taking of power that does not 
belong to us “ good or evil” ? Dr. Fuller endeavors to show that the 
power of the master is, after all, only the power of a ruler, and says 
that the Greek word despotes, used for master, is the word used for the 
ruler of a people. Yes; but is not every particle of power that is 
usurped, that is not legally and justly conferred, sinful ? 

But we must stop. The importance of this subject has betrayed us 
into too great length. We hope abler pens will do it ampler justice. 
And we cannot close without expressing the conviction that, as our de- 
nomination have arrived at principles of interpreting the Scriptures 
that free us from the embarrassment that others feel, we ought to be 
foremost in expesing slavery, especially from the Bible argument. 





CHURCH EDIFICES. 
BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


ir is evident, that a new day has come, in the ecclesiastical architec 
ture of New England, and of our nation at large. We no longet 
regard the old-fashioned meeting-house, with its high pulpit, many 
windows, and gloomy walls, as the perfection of beauty and con- 
venience. We are beginning to look with suspicion upon some recent 
Structures of more ambitious pretensions, and to doubt whether these 
are very decided improvements upon their predecessors. The taste 
for what is deemed by many the only truly Christian architecture— 
the Gothic,—is increasing, and most of the church edifices now cons 
structed, have more or less of the features of this order. 

As so many churches are probably ere long to be erected, either in 
new places or instead of worn-out structures, it is very important that 
due attention should be given to appropriate models. A great deat 
depends upon the manner in which a heuse of worship is constructed. 
Whatever mistakes are made, ‘stand for years in substantial stone, of 
wood, and interfere with the health or comfort or edification of the 
worshippers. It is well for us to speak no idle word—much more to 
pen no line which in dying we might wish to blot. The idle word, 
however, may soon be forgotten, the objectionable line may be buraed 
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or erased, and may harm none but ourselves. But the follies or errors 
which we embody in a public building, especially a house of worship, 
are very permanent in their influence, and may be an annoyance to 
multitudes of several generations. 

The first point to be considered, we are not ashamed to say it, is 
utility. A place of worship is provided to protect people from the 
elements, and enable them to unite in common meditations and de- 
votions. We have little respect for any church edifice in which the 
- worshippers cannot see or hear, or be free from dangerous heat and 
cold. It is a small recommendation of a building, whose structure 
shuts the preacher's face from the eye, or his voice from the ear, that 
it is faithfully copied from an ancient model. In the present passion 
for the Gothic style, we ought to remember the difference between our 
wants and those of the Roman Catholic people, in whose age, and 
among whom, that order originated. Instruction, and not prostration 
before priestly authority, is the chief element in our religious worship ; 
and, with us, the very devotions of the sanctuary are so far of an intel- 
lectual character as to need the aids of the living voice, instead of 
being entrusted to the pomp of an imposing ritual. For ourselves, we 
are ardent admirers of the Gothic style, but we still believe that the 
principle of utility, which was consulted by the originators of that 
style, should be consulted by us, and that we should consider the needs 
of our age as they considered the needs of theirs. The most con- 
venient, as well as most beautiful country churches that have been of 
late erected, have illustrated this principle. Instead of being baby- 
house imitations of Gothic eathedrals, with ginger-bread-looking pin- 
nacles and pillars in painted wood or stucco, they have been plain and 
tasteful structures, fashioned upon the idea of the nave of a Gothic 
church with pointed roof and windows, affording arrangements of the 
utmost convenience, and at the same time exhibiting the principal 
feature of their own beautiful order. We know of one edifice con- 
taining forty-four pews, with accommodations for over two hundred 
persons, adorned, too, with windows of stained glass,—the whole 
cost of which, with the land, was only sixteen hundred dollars,— 
a sum sometimes paid for the tawdry ornaments around the 
pulpit of some edifice deemed a paragon of carpentry and up- 
holstering. We may mention the interior of the chapel of the 
Ministry at Large, in Providence, as a model of combined taste 
and convenience. It contains the chapel proper, which seats over 
three hundred persons, a large school-room, and two parlors for the 
office of the ministry and the use of the teachers. The whole cost of 
this building, without the land, and with all the furniture and fences, 
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was short of thirty-five hundred dollars. The chapel of the Church of 
the Saviour, in Boston, is built upon the same general idea, with a more 
ambitious plan, and in more substantial materials, and cost only five 
thousand dollars. What a beautiful church could be erected by 
doubling this sum, and adopting the same principle!” A large 
audience could be accommodated, a load of debt might be pre- 
vented, and a structure provided, which would unite the essentials of 
Grecian compactness and Gothic loftiness. We are more and more 
convinced of the folly of extravagant churches, and of the ease of 
uniting beauty with convenience, for a sum within the available means 
of any congregation who have a right to build. 

We have spoken of utility as the chief element in church architec- 
ture. Simplicity is akin to it, and a grace very hard for us to learn. 
We are famous for attempting great things upon a small scale, and are 
very mock-heroic in our buildings. We abound in wooden houses that 
ape Grecian temples, and churches that do not seem willing to leave 
anything in York Minster, or St. Peter’s, unattempted, in their minia- 
ture proportions. In the present rage for English models, we forget 
the leading principles that are advocated by the most earnest and intel- 
ligent restorers of the old English style. Simplicity is with them a 
leading idea. They tolerate no imitations, maintain that in a church 
everything should be what it claims to be—that wood should appear as 
wood, and stone as stone. They make war upon the cheap Gothic 
now so much the rage with us, and their rules of criticism would con- 
demn alike the plastered ceilings of the great Trinity church, and the 
stucco-walls and pillars of other less pretending edifices. They de- 
clare that the ancient churches have no shams, and that, if we will 
only be content with simplicity, we may have edifices correct in 
principle, and pretending to be only what they are. We cannot go as 
far as Welby Pugin, or the editors of the Architectural Journal. We 
cannot find any great fault with stained or painted wood, or demand 
that plaster should never be marked off into courses to look like stone. 
But we are very decided in the opinion that’a very simple style of 
building, in which all things are what they appear, is much preferable 
to an ornate style in which all is pretence. A plain building, in the 
pointed or early English style, with real stone walls and pillars, and an 
oaken roof, like many a country church of England, is vastly more de- 
sirable as well as durable, than a showy structure in the ornate style, in 
which lath and plaster and stucco and putty strive to imitate ornate 
arches, tracery, foliage and figures; and the fair daughter of Zion, 
instead of being content with her own tresses and proportions, seems to 
have fallen into the hands of modists, to be decked out in all the ex- 
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travagancies of the cosmetic art- We regard fresco painting, if exe- 
euted with good taste, and without ambitious coloring and ornament, as 
far less objectionable than much of the prevalent pretension to erect 
cathedrals in lath and plaster. Fresco-painting pretends to be only 
painting, ahd when upon durable walls, may unite great beauty with 
economy and simplicity. We prefer, however, to have no imitations at 
all in a Christian chureh. The difficulty, in earrying out this principle, 
lies in the unwillingness of people to erect buildings of materials so 
enduring as to admit of showing what they really are, and ensuring 
firm and handsome structures for future generations, We shall honor 
the congregation who shall be first to set the true example. 

In what we have said of utility and simplicity as essential to church 
architecture, we have intended all along to imply the importance of 
due regard to effect upon devotional sentiment. We cannot now insist 
upon this point at any length. We believe, however, that the proper 
arrangements for the accommodation of the preacher and the hearers 
are quite as important as the proportion of the walls and the height of 
the arches. The worshippers should be so placed that they can see 
and hear, and participate in the service. Their necks should not be 
eramped by the effort. They should be able to kneel in prayer, and 
the restlessness of a standing, and the indecorum of a sitting posture, 
should be avoided. ‘They should be brought as far as possible more 
into a position of sympathy with the minister. War unto extermina- 
tion should be waged with high pulpits, and the spectral notions of pul- 
pit ministrations therewith connected. We are ready, for ourselves, to 
go further ; and although no radieal in church matters, we should be 
glad to dispense altogether with the enclosures in which preachers are 
placed, and substitute an open platform with a small tablet or lectern to 
place the Bible upon for the present prison-house. We believe it 
would be a good thing for ministers, to bring them before the people 
without any breastwork to protect timidity or encourage indolence of 
manner ; and nothing would do more to correct their frequent drawling 
and droning, and make them speak out like men, than to give them 
more the position of brethren among brethren, and place them fully 
before the eyes of the congregation. We recently attended the 
worship in Grace Church, New York, and whilst the glaring light and 
showy decoration of the edifice reminded us of a hall in the Moorish 
Alhambra, we envied Dr. Taylor his lectern and open platform. We 
are glad that a precedent is found in Christian antiquity for adopting so 
excellent an arrangement. Say what we may about forms and external 
things, they have great influence. A sermon is less edifying when we 
are obliged to strain our neck to hear it, and a man cannot speak so 
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fervently from a box on the house-top to a crowd below as from a 
slight elevation before them and among them. We earnestly hope that 
in the Church of the Saviour, now erecting in Boston, and promising to 
be least objectionable of any of its kind, the intimation already given 
by some of its friends and supporters, will be fulfilled, and no cumbrous 
pulpit will be allowed to burden its chancel. 

We have given a few hints upon church architecture without claiming 
any scientific familiarity with the subject. We feel safe in the coun- 
tenance of the best authorities. If any person reprove us for saying so 
much of externals, we reply that bad architecture most of all fixes the 
mind on externals, whilst good architecture favors the contemplation of 
things spiritual. 

Would it not be well for some central committee to procure appro- 
priate plans, especially of country churches, and put them within reach 
of parish committees ? 





NIGHT’S SORROW AND MORNING’S JOY. 


“ And there wrestled a man with him, till the breaking of the day. And he 
said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me.” Genesis xxxii. 24, 26. 


Fettrerep by this mortal chain, 
When can I be free again? 
When I see the morning dawn, 
Father, may I then be gone? 


When night’s terrors round me stood, 

Shook my frame and chilled my blood, 
Did I weakly yield to fear ? 

When, oh, when will day draw near ? 


When amid the doubtful shade 
Treacherous forms and snares betrayed, 
Did my spirit faint or cower 

In stern trial’s midnight hour? 


When my dearest friends were slain, 
Did I e’en in thought complain, 
Though all earthly hope had fled ? 
When will yonder East be red ? 


When from sorrow, watching, pain, 
Slumber crept through every vein, 
Did I on my post repose ? 

What! so soon! the morning glows! 


Father, may I now be gone? 

Broad East blooms with reddening dawn; 
Let me in thy bosom rest, 

Peaceful, conqueror, happy, blest! 


34* 
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A SERMON, BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 


Mattuerw xvi. 18. Upon this rock 1 will build my church; amd the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 


In this emphatic language of our Lord, is the first mention made, 
under ‘its appropriate name, of that great institution which he established 
in the world, and which for so many ages has exercised a powerful 
influence among mankind. Pleased with the noble ardor of one of his 
disciples, the Saviour declared to him, Thou art a rock; and on this 
rock,—on thy courage and devotion, will I build my church ; nor shall 
the powers of hell be able to prevail ayainst it. 

The personal application of this promise to Simon Peter, was amply 
fulfilled in the prominent part borne by that apostle in the period direct- 
ly succeeding the ascension of Christ. He it was who took the lead in 
organizing, for time to come, that chureh which henceforth was to bear 
witness to the name of Jesus. In the triumphs of eloquence which ad- 
vanced that church, in the endurance of those persecutions which in 
vain opposed it, in the exercise of those miraculous powers with which 
it was honored, Simon Peter was foremost among the band of apostles. 
He was privileged too, to introduce for the first time the truths of the 
Gospel to gentiles, and by the conversion of Cornelius, to show the way 
for the conversion of the world. Proof is entirely wanting, however, 
that he exercised any authority over the other disciples, nor is there 
ground to suppose that he transmitted such authority to any line of 
successors, and the claim of supremacy derived from him by the head 
ef the Roman Catholic Church is as little sustained by the letter of 
Scripture as it is contrary to its spirit. 

* On this rock,” said Christ, “ I will build my church ; and the gates 
of hell,—the powers of evil,—shall not prevail against it.” Had any 
one who heard this saying from the lips of that holy but persecuted 
teacher, in the midst of his few poor friends,—had any one who heard 
it foreseen what powers of evil would be combined against that church,— 
that the teacher himself would soon die a bloody death, but not till he 
had heard himself denied by that very friend to whom he now spoke 
these words of confidence,—had the hearer foreseen too that after the 
death of Jesus, all the powers of existing governments would be leagued 
to crush the system he had left, he would indeed have considered, that 
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unless there was a divine arm to sustain it, this promise of safety and 
triumph to his church must be the wildest fancy of self-deceiving 
enthusiasm. 

And yet the Christian church has stood. The commission of its holy 
founder,—the sufferings and death,'by various modes of torture, of those 
whom he commissioned as his apostles,—the persecutions which for 
ages together made the Christians their prey,—all these, instead of de- 
stroying, seemed to confirm the sacred edifice. 

And when that period of persecution had passed by, other and greater 
evils were to be encountered. Internal corruption was more dangerous 
than outward opposition. A flood of barbarian ignorance threatened to 
overwhelm religion, together with arts and learning. Put centuries 
have passed, and still the church of Christ stands ;—the powers of evil, 
if to some extent they have seemed to triumph, have not ultimately pre- 
vailed against it. The church of which its founder thus confidently 
spoke on some hill-side of Galilee eighteen hundred years ago, now 
rules in his name over the civilized world, embracing regions whose 
very existence was unimagined among those of the age in which he 
lived. 

But though when we thus glance at the history of the Christian 
church in its general aspect, we see cause to admire the divine wisdom 
which has age after age susiained, and still sustains it, yet when we 
contemplate more nearly any portion of its past existence, we perceive 
distinctly marks of that human imperfection which must attach to every 
institution under the guidance of feeble man. The Christian church, 
though organized by the Son of God, though taught by the words and 
edified by the lives and deaths of the apostles, saints and martyrs, is 
yet composed of the frail and fallible elements of humanity. Its 
members, however worthy and however enlightened, are but men, sub- 
ject to human passions, mistakes and temptations ; and even had its 
faithful members been more perfect than they were, they could not have 
kept the unworthy, the hypocritical, the ambitious, the revengeful, from 
uniting with them and exercising within the nominal church their unhal- 
lowed influence. If under the very eye of the Saviour, there could be 
found in the band of the apostles, room for the denial of Peter, the 
doubt of Thomas, and the treason of Iscariot, who shall wonder that the 
church no longer favored with its Master’s immediate presence, has 
borne marks of human weakness, and been dishonored by human crime ? 
** We have” said St. Paul, “ this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and not of us.” Let not the 
Christian then be unwilling to admit the existence, in the great body to 
which he belongs, of that liability to error which he willingly acknow- 
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ledges in himself ; and let not the infidel triumph if he can prove what 
no one need deny, that all who have borne the Christian name have 
not borne it alike worthily. All that we need claim on behalf of the 
Christian church, is, that amidst the imperfections and sins of those con- 
nected with it, it has been on the whole in every age a blessing to 
mankind; while it befits us to strive and to pray that in the future it 
may be still more fully a blessing than it ever yet has been. 

This assertion, did time permit, I believe might be abundantly sus- 
tained, even with regard to those periods in the church’s history which 
have been the occasion of most reproach against it. The crimes which 
men have committed in the name of Christianity, they would have com- 
mitted, or far greater, if they had never heard of the religion. And 
while the unjust and the ambitious and the bloodthirsty have but obeyed 
their own evil impulses in the abused name of Christ, thousands have 
lived and died who have been rendered better by the instructions of the 
Gospel, and consoled by its hopes ; but in the obscurity of an innocent 
private station, and in communion with God in their own hearts, they 
have left no record on the page of the historian. While the crimes of 
the church have been public, its excellencies have been private. A 
single worldly-minded priest, it may be, has elevated himself by evil 
means to a conspicuous station, and there, by his unworthy conduct, 
dishonored the name of Christ before the whole world. At the same 
time probably in a million private circles, the light of Christian holiness 
and love was shining in the example of faithful, but truly humble and 
therefore unknown disciples. Sometimes by peculiar circumstances, 
such a character becomes known to the world, and then, with what lus- 
tre does it appear! The characters of Louis IX., of Fenelon, of Pascal, 
are enough in themselves to prove that there may be sincere Christians 
in that communion which we regard as the most corrupt, the Roman 
Catholic ; but for these, and such as these, whom station or talents 
made conspicuous objects, how many thousands must there have been 
in that communion equally virtuous, sustaining in privacy the honor of 
Christ even in the darkest days! When the prophet Elijah complained 
that he alone was left a servant of the Lord, the Almighty answered 
him {hat there were yet seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal; and thus amid all the errors and crimes that have 
filled the annals of the world, have we cause to rejoice in the thought 
of the unnumbered multitude of every name and every period of the 
world’s history, who living in humility according to the best light they 
possessed, have won, though the world knew not of them, crowns of 
righteousness which the Lord the Righteous Judge will give them at 
the final day. 
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But turning from the past, let us contemplate the present, and ask 
and answer the question, Is the Christian church fulfilling its destiny ? 
Its destiny was announced in the words of our text, ‘“ The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” It is not to be conquered by the evil that 
isin the world. Nay more ; in this is implied that it shall itself become 
the conqueror over that evil; or at least that if the end of this earthly 
state shall come before all forms of wrong have been subdued, the 
church of Christ shall unto the end wage its sacred contest in the name 
of its Master, alike without defeat by the power of evil and without de- 
grading alliance with it. Is the church then, in general, and especially 
in our country, fulfilling this destiny ? Making due allowances for the 
human infirmities of its members, is it acting as the leader of mankind 
in the path of improvement ? 

There are many who declare that it is not. Many of those who are 
most zealously engaged in plans of reform, denounce the church as un- 
faithful to its duty, and as giving its influence rather to the side of 
wrong than to that of right. According to the opinion of these, the 
church should take the lead directly in every undertaking of a reforma- 
tory character. If there are abuses in the community which the pulpit 
does not directly denounce, those abuses, so far, it is asserted, have its 
implied sanction. The Christian clergy and the Christian church should, 
it is maintained, stand forth, whether for good or for evil report, the 
bold, the leading, the uncompromising opponents of slavery, intempe- 
rance and war, and every other form of evil which exists. It is further 
asserted, that this they fail to do, that they are actuated by a timid, 
heartless and time-serving spirit, compromising with sin, and rather dis- 
couraging than aiding the efforts of those who possess the independence 
to speak out in behalf of wronged humanity. 

That Christian ministers and churches have not done all they could 
and ought, in behalf of virtue and right, is an admission implied in that 
which has been made already. The church, though its doctrine is from 
heaven, is yet composed of fallible men. Its ministers and its private 
members alike share the nature, the customs, the social feelings and pre- 
judices of those around them. ‘They share then their imperfections. I 
admit therefore with readiness, that on many subjects, the public senti- 
ment of the church is not, as far as is desirable that it should be, in ad- 
vance of the public sentiment of the world; the testimony of the church 
is not given as distinctly and as unanimously as it should be, against the 
leading evils of the age. But admitting thus much, I must still adduce 
some considerations, which may show that with all its deficiencies, the 
church of Christ yet occupies a position, in this as in every other aspect, 
as the leader, the benefactor of mankind. 
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In the first place, then, the Christian minister does co-operate with 
every virtuous enterprise, when he inculcates those principles which lie 
at the foundation of all virtue. That there is a God; that he is the 
Moral Governor of the universe ; that he loves all whom he has made ; 
that Jesus Christ came to live and die for the redemption of sinners ; 
that he required of his disciples to love God and to love all mankind; 
and that there is a state of righteous retribution; these great leading 
truths of religion are sufficient, if received with a living, glowing faith, 
to produce holiness of life. And holiness of life, if generally prevalent, 
would certainly though gradually reform all that is wrong in the customs 
of society. Let not then the Christian clergy be condemned, because 
they regard it as their great object to make their hearers religious men. 
If they succeed in this, if their hearers become truly religious, the effect 
will soon be apparent in their lives and influence. Suppose a missionary 
to goto one of those tribes on the coast of Malacca who gain their 
living by piracy. What course should he pursue in order to win them 
from their evil ways? Undoubtedly he would try various modes of in- 
fluence ; but among those modes which would be most successful with 
the pirate horde? We imagine them gathering round him, from the 
prompting of curiosity, and listening to the words he utters. With the 
indignation of an honest purpose he denounces their crimes, declares 
that their customs are barbarous and unworthy of men. They listen 
unmoved ; for their hearts are steeled and their moral sense dulled by 
habit, and they care not if it be a crime to live as their fathers lived be- 
fore them. ‘They know nothing of the consequences of crime hereafter. 
They turn away from the missionary without emotion, unless it be of 
resentment. But suppose him to have chosen a different theme. He 
tells them the simple tale of the death of Jesus Christ. He describes 
to them how the great teacher, after going about to do good to all, 
finally when on the cross, prayed for forgiveness on his murderers. As 
they hear, the Saviour’s holy lesson of love finds its way into their 
hearts, and when the preacher has brought them to submit to that 
Saviour, and told them that his law was of love to God and to all man- 
kind, and that they shall answer hereafter for every violation of this 
law, then when he prepares to preach against piracy, he will find that 
his task is already accomplished. If he has made them Christians, their 
savage customs fall of themselves. 

Let it be observed, that I do not assert such a missionary would not, 
or ought not, to declare his opposition to the criminal customs around 
him. He ought to do so, if his silence is likely to be construed into 
unmanly fear, or into an approval of the wrong. But the point I would 
establish is, that he may be actuated by the most fervent zeal for the 
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rescue of his hearers from all their evil ways, and may be exerting a 
most powerful influence for that end, while he is yet not directly de- 
nouncing those evil ways, but laboring to breathe into his auditors that 
Christian spirit which is opposed to all evil. And when the minister 
feels that he is actuated to such a course by a sincere belief that he is 
thus doing best for his hearers and for the cause of truth, he will be 
little troubled by denunciation. 

Precisely in this manner has the Christian church age after age is- 
sued its protest against all oppression, sensuality and fraud. Precisely 
in this way is the American {church, in all its branches, now laboring 
to correct all that is evil in our national institutions and social customs. 
If, for instance, we admit that the institution of slavery is inconsistent 
with Christianity, then every effort to spread Christianity is so far an 
effort to abolish slavery. There is not, then, a clergyman in the 
southern States, however far he may be from the light which we enjoy 
on the subject, however zealous a supporter of the institution of slavery 
he may claim to be, who does not, on every Sabbath, strike a blow at 
that institution. If he does but utter the Lord’s prayer, the first words 
of that prayer, ‘‘ Our Father,” bear testimony against that as against 
every other form of injustice. ‘And that testimony is not borne in 
vain. The very spirit of reform which is now abroad, of what is it 
the result, but of this indirect influence of the Christian church? 
They who now denounce the church as unfaithful to her trust, derived 
their own zeal from her inspiration. 

But in the second place, notwithstanding the admission of fallibility 
which I have made on the part of the church, 1 am prepared to claim 
that she has taken the lead much more distinctly than is generally be- 
lieved, in the works of reform which now engage the attention of the 
world. Many present will remember the commencement of the great 
and successful efforts on the subject of temperance, about twenty 
years since. Among the leaders in those efforts was the distinguished 
Dr. Beecher, and side by side with him, one who was then an honored 
minister of our own denomination, Dr. Palfrey. If it be asked who 
has done most for that cause since, Ireland, regenerated Ireland, points 
to a clergyman, Father Matthew. How is it with the efforts to put 
down the custom of war? The most decided stand was first taken by 
a branch of the Christian church, the Society of Friends; and apart 
from their efforts, the venerable Noah Worcester led the way, aided or 
followed by numbers of those who were used to minister at the altar. 
The Wares, father and son, Channing, and others, formed a goodly 
company around the “ Apostle of Peace.” How has it been with re- 
gard to the subject of slavery? The Colonization Society, unjustly 
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treated as it has been, undoubtedly led the way in the efforts which 
have been made for the good of the colored race ; and of that society, 
Finley, Mills, Burgess, Mead, Gurley, Ashmun, clergymen all, were 
foremost among the founders and supporters. Nor has the cause of 
the slave in any of the various organizations which have been adopted 
with regard to it, been without the support of the clergy. Channing, 
the teacher of his age,—Follen, the pure, the gentle and the fear- 
less,—the martyr, Lovejoy, and the recent martyr, Torrey, to say 
nothing of living worth, were representatives of the Christian church. 
The recent protest of Unitarian clergymen upon the subject of slavery, 
was signed by a large majority of our whole number; and the example 
has been followed in at least two other denominations. To turn to 
another subject of benevolent exertion, the most prominent advocate for 
the discontinuance of the punishment of death is a Universalist clergy- 
man,—a representative of that rising branch of the Christian Church, 
with which, if we cannot assent to all its views, we can still sympa- 
thize, in its deep reverence for God’s glorious attribute of Love. 

Let it not be said, then, that the Christian church is void of interest 
in the progress of benevolent enterprise. Nor let it be forgotten, as a 
third plea in arrest of that judgment which some are ready to pro- 
nounce, that the church has objects of benevolent enterprise peculiarly 
its own, enforced upon it by the direct command of its great Head, 
and to which it has rendered of late years a service, not indeed to be 
contemplated with pride, but with thankfulness to God for its extent 
and its results. The domestic and foreign missionary operations of the 
various religious associations,—the efforts to disseminate the Bible 
through our own and other lands,—the ministry at large, the blessed 
enterprise of our own Tuckerman,—the exertions for seamen,—the 
instruction of the young in Sabbath schools, and the support of various 
institutions for the poor and the suffering of every class,—all these are 
portions of that great task which is appointed for the church to fulfil. 
* The field is the world ;” and humble as are the efforts of the church, 
there is yet no section of that wide field in which her labors are not to 
be traced. On the banks of the Ganges, and on those of the Missouri, 
amid the snows of Greenland and the parched plains of Africa, in the 
crowded haunts of wretchedness in the heart of London, and among 
the log-huts scattered over the prairies of the West, are to be found the 
heralds of the cross. And may God speed them all! Catholic and 
Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal, they have all gone forth alike to 
teach mankind of a God and of a Saviour, to “ reason of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come.” There are some who sneer at 
the missionary enterprise. Let them remember, that, but for that enter- 
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prise in distant ages, we should never have known the blessings of the 
Gospel. Rather let us give the commendation which is due to those of 
our brethren whose zeal has been so nobly exerted in that cause, and 
look hopefully onward to the time when our own denomination may 
bear an equal part with others in the great work of converting the 
world to Christ. 

Without claiming, then, for the church the praise of such faithfulness 
as would imply perfection, I have endeavored to prove that it has been, 
and is, in our own country and at the present time, leading mankind in 
the way of improvement,—for the advancement of all righteousness, 
the overthrow of all impurity, oppression and fraud. Thus may it 
continue, ever seeking to gain more light with regard to its duty, and to 
act up to the best light which it enjoys. May it possess true courage, 
and that courage be regulated by true moderation. While it preaches 
temperance, and strives to reclaim the poor inebriate, and to deter him 
who furnishes the means of his ruin, may it never be coarse in lan- 
guage, nor intemperate in denunciation. While it pleads the cause of 
the slave, may it never lend its countenance to plans for the overthrow 
of government. While it maintains the doctrine of the Prince of 
Peace, may it never denounce men as traitors, for obeying the dictates 
of their consciences and their oaths. Nor, on the other hand, let it be 
withheld from taking part in any worthy cause, because some who 
maintain that cause have maintained itin a wrong manner. Relying 
ever on the promised protection of its Almighty Guardian, may it view 
without alarm and without bitterness of feeling, the assaults which from 
time to time may be made upon it; and only be led thereby to more 
strict self-questioning, and more diligent performance of its appointed 
task. For us, brethren, as a portion of this great community, let us 
strive to do our part faithfully, zealously, but calmly, for every good 
cause, and above all other causes, to advance by our words and our 
example, religion, pure religion and undefiled, the great appointed 
remedy for all earth’s evils, the means of entrance to the blessedness 
of heaven. 
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Ir is becoming more difficult every day to define the exact sphere of 
the pulpit, especially in reference to what are called politics. This last 
word is itself so vague, so general, sonearly universal in its relations and 
actual or forced applications, that it is as impossible to define the sphere 
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of the politician as of the preacher. There is no subject, no interest, no 
profession or province, avhich the politician does not invade when he 
pleases, and use in any way he pleases, for his own end. There is not 
a moral enterprise which has not been connected in some way with 
polities. Where there is no other connection, we find at least this; that 
many men, even good and religious men, refuse to speak or act in behalf 
of moral causes, until they see how it will be likely to bear upon their 
political party ; and if it be unfavorable, or even uncertain, they will not 
speak or act at all. On the other hand, there is scarcely a religious truth 
or principle, that has not some direct relation to political interests. 
There certainly is not one precept of the Gospel, which every politician 
does not need, or which most politicians do not sometimes violate. 

It will be seen, then, that politics and the pulpit are not so wholly dis- 
tinct and wide apart, as some imagine. How far they can be separated, 
and how far they ought to be—or, to give the question a more common 
and favorite form, how far the minister of the Gospel has anything to do 
with politics, whether he is bound or forbidden to touch them in the 
pulpit, depends on several conditions, of which the most obvious are 
these ; the meaning of politics, the conduct of politicians, and the pur- 
pose of the pulpit. It may be well to look for a moment at each of these 
¢onditions; and we will do it as freely as we would religiously. 

Taking the last first, as that which is essential to a right view of the 
whole subject, we ask—what is the purpose of the pulpit? The most 
common answer would undoubtedly be—to preach the Gospel. We ac- 
cept it. It is the most comprehensive, and the most definite also. And 
we will not perplex it, as we might, by asking again, what is the Gospel, 
or running off into its many diverse acceptations. Plain Christians and 
honest men know that the Gospel is the religion of Christ, or Christianity 
as set forthin the New Testament. It isnot heathenism, it is not Judaism, it 
is not natural religion, or natural science, ancient or modern philosophy. It 
is not aristocracy or democracy, despotism, republicanism,or libertinism. It 
is Christianity, and nothing else. The minister of Christ is to preach Christ, 
and so far as he can to preach as Christ preached. And this is no narrow 
range. If itshould be defined even by the single word with which Christ be- 
gan to preach—‘Repent’—it would be an appeal to all sinners to turn from 
all sin. It would require of the preacher to expose sin of every kind and 
degree, to spare not, nor compromise, nor truckle, to fear none in power, 
and forget none in the crowd, to overlook no vice however fashionable, 
no depravity because it is foul and therefore delicate or exciting, no ini- 
quity because it is national or local, ancient, distant, called political or 
called Christian. The minister of the Gospel is not only allowed, he is 
commissioned, he is urider the highest possible obligation, to declare, 
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that God “ commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” And if he fail 
to do this, or if he do it only ia such a way as to mean nothing and touch 
nobody, if he preach only against original sin which no one can repent of, 
or total depravity which no one believes, or sins of doctrine which are 
one thing in this pulpit and the opposite in that, if his chief aim is never 
to offend, and his highest praise that of a prudent and safe man—he is 
very far from being a Gospel-preacher. The least that can be said of 
the duty of the Gospel-preacher, is that which Christ said would be the 
work even of the Comforter; “he shall reprove the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment.”’—And it is difficult to conceive of that 
being so much as attempted, without the exposure and condemnation of 
all sin. If, again, we find the definition of the Gospel-and its duties, 
in those two commandments, which Christ made to be first—to love 
God with all the heart, and our neighbor as ourselves—it would 
require the inculcation of all goodness, benevolence, disinterestedness 
and piety, with the necessary exclusion and reprobation of all selfishness, 
injustice, inhumanity, and impurity. Or, again, if we take the one com- 
prehensive law—‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them likewise ”—there is not an act of tyranny or fraud, 
there is not a system of oppression or slavery, not a temper of hate, re- 
crimination, revenge, or war, that can escape conviction. The Gospel 
is not preached, unless all sin is reproved, and all men exhorted to re- 
pent of it and remove it. The Gospel is not preached, unless all com- 
fort is given to the suffering, encouragement to the humble, the mertiful 
and faithful, pure truth, high motive, and immortal hope, to all. 

Such, briefly and generally, is the purpose of the pulpit. It is defined 
by the Gospel, and it is to cover all that the Gospel reveals and inculcates. 
It pertains to Truth, Justice, Love, Righteousness, Holiness. Its tem- 
per is to be that of meekness and forgiveness ; its power, liberty and 
spiritual energy ; its object, progress and perfection. All that favors 
these or opposes them, belongs to the province of the pulpit. If any 
think that this is extending the province too widely, let them attempt to 
narrow it, and define the limits. If any say, that the minister is not to 
judge for himself as to the time and way in which he is to discharge this 
great duty, let them show who is to judge. 

We next ask, what relation has this view of the pulpit to politics; or 
what, in any case, has the pulpit to do with politics? This must of 
course depend on the meaning of politics. As sometimes used, and in 
the strictest sense, we are ready to say the pulpit has nothing to do with 
politics. If this term denote parties in the State, and the strife of parties, 
if it mean a contested election, a disputed boundary, a complicate treaty, 
a bank, or a tariff, we marvel both at the taste and the conscience of the 
preacher, who makes either of these his theme. On some of the annual 
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religious occasions of civil appointment, especially if no one comes to 
hear, he may do no harm in speaking of such matters. But it is folly 
to pretend that it belongs properly to the pulpit, that it belongs ever to 
the Sabbath, that it can be called preaching the Gospel, or that even on 
Fast and Thanksgiving it would not be more profitable to suggest 
the commonest reasons for penitence or gratitude. What a preacher has 
a right to do, is one question ; what he had best do, is another and more 
important. We can conceive of but one relation that the pulpit has to 
these special topics; v.° that which it has to all principles of right and 
wrong. Those principles are to be advocated in all connections, and 
shown to be obligatory on all classes of men, in all parties, interests, 
states and nations. If meri violate the constitution, it belongs to others 
more than the preacher to prove it, and rebuke them. But if, they vio- 
late truth, justice, equity, mercy, it belongs to the preacher to say that 
this is wrong—unchristian and iniquitous. If he be wise, he will do it 
in a wise way ; but he will do it, or he will not do his duty. Every 
faithful minister of Christ will aim so to present all the precepts and 
principles of Christ’s religion, that, without any discussion of men or 
measures, it will be seen that these precepts and principles are solemnly 
binding on all men, in all measures; and that if any disregard them, 
throw them off and trample upon them, when they pass some imaginary 
lines, or get under cover of some thin shield, called ‘political,’ they shall 
be told, that the province of religion, talk as they please of the pulpit, is 
the wide world; and in no vale or mountain of the world, in no nook 
or den, in no conclave or congress, is there any darkness, or shadow of 
death, where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 

Here is the difficulty. And we may here say the little we have to 
say of the character of politicians, as well as the meaning of politics, in 
reference solely to the question we are considering. It is sometimes 
said that ministers have nothing to do with politicians. True, we say ; if 
you mean that it is not the business of ministers to go into the pulpit and 
talk about politics. True, if you mean that it is wholly aside from the 
purpose of the pulpit, needless, foolish, hurtful, to discuss any of the sub- 
jects that are strictly and wholly political. But if you mean that every- 
thing which you or others may choose to connect with politics, is to be 
let alone, the shortest and only sure way would be to shut up the pulpit, 
for the preacher would then have little or nothing to do. There is not a 
single cause of mind or, morals, that some men or some governments do 
not‘contrive to mix up with politics. The many relations of the church 
to the state even with us, the interests of education, prison-discipline, 
criminal jurisprudence, intemperance, war, slavery—in how many ways 
chave these been connected with politics? Are they therefore to be 
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taken entirely out of the sphere of the pulpit? Are men not only to 
think and say what they please in regard to them, buf also do whatever 
their passions or interests prompt, and then turn upon us, and say— 
‘Stand back, ye preachers of righteousness ! come not near us ; keep in 
your own place; mind your own business; this is peculiar ground; we 
are politicians, and we are delivered to do all these abominations.’ 

Seriously, it is an evil time on which we have fallen, when men sever 
the political from the moral, the civil from the Christian. The principle 
is unblushingly avowed, that politicians, parties, governments and nations 
are not amenable to the same law as individuals—the law of Jehovah 
and Jesus. The whole field of political conflict, which is now a large 
proportion of social life, is practically declared to be exempt from the 
highest moral obligations. The whole field of war-—and how much of 
the world’s history and life does that comprise—has always been taken 
away forcibly, it is said necessarily, from the restraint and the pretence 
of Christian principles. It is so now in the most Christian lands; war, 
as said Robert Hall, being “‘ nothing less than a temporary repeal of the 
principles of virtue.” So of the whole province of slavery, at least.as to 
the sanction it gives and takes. Allowing all that any can ask for ex- 
ceptions, some of which we know to be noble, it belongs to the very 
system, that it both allows and tempts men to violate justice and human- 
ity, purity and all sanctity. This many do. They fling the ‘ Golden 
Rule’ to the winds; and if you repeat it in their ears, and press it on 
their concience, and apply it to their conduct and institutions, they are 
the very power of which you speak, the most awful and lawless that man 
ever wielded, to silence and crush you. 

The pulpit has a duty to discharge. Let it not shrink from it, nor go 
beyond. Let it keep within its own province, but speak when men in- 
yade that province. It is set for the defence of the Gospel; if the Gos- 
pel be not only neglected, but openly disregarded and defied, let it utter its 
remonstrance, or rather, let it always speak the truth, and speak it in love. 
No harshness, no uncharitableness, no indiscriminate invective, or un- 
ebristian way of saying even the best things. Preachers, like politicians, 
are men; always fallible, often ignorant and biassed, sometimes as in- 
tolerant and despotic, as warriors and slaveholders. ‘Physician, heal 
thyself,” The clearest duty, in this relation, is charity. The best tem- 
per is humility. With these, let there be fearlessness and fidelity. Let 
the watchman blew the trumpet. Let none say, ‘ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.’ . The pulpit that is Christian, will be true to Christ. 
* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

A word, now, for the other side, as some will regard it. We regard 
it as the same side, and will not omit it. Our great reason for assigning 
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to the pulpit the office and work we have, is the conviction that this work 
is to be accomplished through the power of Christian truth, and can be 
accomplished only by Christian means. When men tell us, that intem- 
perance, war, and slavery, are such enormous evils as to justify the use 
of all means, and the strength of the most opprobrious language, we-an- 
swer—you would substitute one enormous evil for another, and perhaps 
the greater for the less. There is no worse evil than calumny and 
falsehood, and men are sure to utter calumny and falsehood when 
they declaim passionately and indiscriminately against all sinners 
of any description. Bad temper, violent language, uncharitableness, 
abuse, are as decided sin as war and slavery ; and it is difficult to 
compare the guilt or the consequences. It might be well for all vehement 
reformers, as for all theological bigots, to remember that one of the com- 
mandments says—“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor”; and that not only is it as wicked to break that commandment as 
either of the others, but the sin thus committed, with its baneful effects, 
is far worse than most of the heresies and evils which they so fiercely 
denounce. But we mean not to compare, for as we just implied, no one 
can compare or measure. It is enough that the thing is wrong. No 
man may do the least wrong, to accomplish the greatest good. Could 
we abolish all slavery tomorrow, by telling one lie, or prompting one 
slave to kill his master, we could no more do it, than we could hold a 
slave, or shoot an enemy. We are not responsible for evils that cannot 
be removed by righteous means in a peaceful temper. Therefore do 
we say, that the pulpit, the calm pulpit, the Christian pulpit, is to be the 
instrument of reform. It belongs to its grand purpose, it looks to its 
gentle but mighty power. There is no voice but that of Christ, that can 
still the world’s tempests. By the finger of God only, can the demons 
be cast out. Wo to the servant of God, who invokes not, nor uses, the 
power! Wo to the minister or follower of Christ, who speaks in any 
other voice ! 

We take our stand at the foot of the Cross. We will conquer by 
Truth and Love, living or dying. We gird on the sword of the Spirit, 
and we will wear no other. The Gospel armor never yet failed, and 
it never will. If any refuse to put faith in it, of course it will not serve 
them. If they temper it with baser metal, they will only expose them- 
selves, and dishonor their name. The Christian soldier is as sure of 
might and victory, as he is sure of God’s truth. The Christian citizen, 
politician, reformer, ruler, lifts himself, and serves his country, and pro- 
motes the high interests of all, in proportion as he is a Christian, and 
speaks and acts as one, in all relations, all parties, and all emergencies. 
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THE EAGLE. 


Dreap armor-bearer of the Thunderer, 
His steed athwart the stormy air, 

The tempest-cloud’s unerring sunderer, 
Stern retribution’s bolt to bear, 

Though thine no more that vengeful mission, 
Since Jove hath fallen from his throne, 

And Heaven the children of perdition 
Seeks out and punishes alone ; 

Though from divine Olympus banished, 
And walled within the bounds of earth, 

Thine elder spirit hath not vanished, 
Its primal fire thine eye flames forth. 


Thy sounding pinion led the legions 
Of Rome across the smitten world, 
And terror seized the cowering regions 

Where’er thy plumage was unfurled. 
Before thee fled the hardy Vandal, 

To gain the sheltering wilderness ; 
The quivered Persian turned the sandal, 
Nor stayed to trim his raven tress. 

Where’er the Roman foot was planted 
The bird of conquest fluttered o’er, 
The beaks of northern vultures daunted, 

The peacock’s royal glories tore. 


But when proud Rome disdained the warning 
Time’s garnered oracles had sent, 

When burst at length the judgment-morning, 
And all her Tyrian robe was rent, 

Thy shriek amid the wild commotion 
The utterance of that doom did swell ; 

Affrighted hills and caves of ocean 
Rang back the wail of thy farewell. 

Long, Bird of empire, was thy sorrow, 
For thou didst love the Latian race; 

By ages soothed, thou cam’st to borrow 
Beyond the wave a dwelling-place. 


O, hover long upon our mountains, 
Thou guardian of our infant land! 

Sweet be thy draughts from out our fountains, 
And dear the roar upon our strand! 
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Dark angel of a thousand battles 
Still o’er our moving van career, 
And when the bolt of carnage rattles, 
Forbid the freeman’s heart to fear. 
Yet scorn not thou the peaceful murmur 
Up-rising to thy clouded nest, 
But found thy hermit-eyrie firmer 
Upon our rocks’ eternal crest. 


Whene’er our sun too fiercely blazing 
Shall blast with his meridian beam, 
Soar up, proud bird, and sternly gazing, 
Confront and quench the smiting gleam. 
And when the patriot bosom falters 
And men grow pale for traitors’ arts, 
Scream, Bird of Warning, round our altars, 
Our country’s call to quailing hearts. 
And when the flood of discord rushing 
Its darkling tide between us rolls, 
The tumult, Bird of Union, hushing, 
Beneath thy wings still clasp our souls. 
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[The following devout pieces, not before published, were written by a lady, 
now deceased, well known, a few years since, to many liberal Christians, for 
her active and intelligent faith, and her spirituality of character. We tender 
our sincere thanks to the friends who have kindly placed the manuscripts at 
our disposal, and hope to present more of them to our readers on future occa- 
sions. Ep.] 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
MEDITATION. 


I nave arrived at the close of the week, and am in possession of 
health, of a comfortable home, of a useful occupation,—all these and 
innumerable other blessings have attended me from day to day through 
the past week. I have arisen in the morning, refreshed with sleep, 
with the use of all my limbs, and all my.senses. I have opened my 
door, and the first sound was the song of the cheerful birds. [ have 
looked abroad and seen the rising ‘sun, the green grass, and all the 
pleasant appearances of a new morning. I have ‘breathed the fresh air, 
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I have been supplied with wholesome food, “ my strength has been re- 
newed like the eagle’s,” and I have felt bright and active for the em- 
ployments of life. And why should I have all this, when thousands are 
in a situation so different? While I rise from my bed, free and active, 
how many are confined to it by severe pain or lingering sickness! 
While I spring forth with cheerful spirits, at liberty to go where I will, 
and to interest myself in the occupations which belong to my station, 
how many are shut up in prisons, with nothing to vary the dull scene, 
or to divert their thoughts from their own sad state! With me the day 
is often too short ; with them the prospect of night is their only hope. 
When they weep, there is none to pity, and when they would be a little 
cheered, there is no friend to comfort them; when eager for exercise, 
for sunshine and air, they have nowhere but the little space between 
four stone walls in which they can use the limbs that carry me through 
those cheerful scenes where there is life and business and activity. 
Why am I blessed with health, while hospitals contain such a variety of 
disease,—while consumptions, fevers, wounds, disorders of every kind, 
draw continual groans from the wretched sufferers? How canI be 
sufficiently grateful for my reason, of which so many are deprived ? 
In those sad asylums where the insane dwell, what inward sorrows are 
felt, what restlessness and anguish, what melancholy and dreadful fears 
disturb and agitate those much afflicted fellow-creatures! How many 
tears are shed, how many sighs are breathed,—while I smile and talk 
and am cheerful and at ease! I am able to turn my thoughts upon my 
business, and upon a thousand pleasing subjects, while they are filled 
with distracting anxieties or griefs that never give way to hope. 

What pleasure I have found in the past week, in reading the Bible, 
in meditating upon the promises of eternal rest and happiness; what 
sweet peace it has shed over my mind; how it has quickened me in 
duty ; how it has come into my heart like a soothing friend, and spoken 
words of comfort when I have felt fatigued with the struggle against 
my own wrong feelings, or tired and vexed with the faults of those 
about me! These promises of future happiness, these consoling views 
of another world, like the grapes, the figs, and the pomegranates from 
the land of Canaan, encourage me to meet the difficulties of life, 
though they be giants, and I as a grasshopper before them. But how 
many live without this support; how many are too ignorant to read the 
Bible; how many have been neglected in their childhood, and have 
grown up without any knowledge of religion! Having no other hap- 
piness than that which they obtain from this world, trouble and disap- 
pointment come, and they are in despair ; vexations come, and they are 
thrown into violent passion ; they say and do in their rage a thousand 
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things which they find reason bitterly to repent of ; temptations stand 
in their way, and they are overcome; they fall into disgrace ; poverty 
and wretchedness succeed, and all the horrors of a guilty conscience. 
From this dreadful excess of misery 1am spared. God gave me pa- 
rents who taught me to fear Him. Ihave had the Bible through my 
whole life, and have enjoyed opportunities every week of receiving in- 
struction from a wise and pious minister. I have felt, in some degree, 
the dangerous nature of sin, and have been kept from the commission 
of those crimes which are punished by the law. These are blessings, 
the value of which I cannot fully understand, for [ cannot enter into the 
secret sorrows of that unhappy being who is entering a prison that is 
to be his home till death; the remorse, the distress of such a state I 
have never felt. I cannot look into the bosom of him who has received 
sentence of death, and is going to the scaffold to meet the doom which 
his wickedness deserves, Yet I have the same nature as he, and might 
have been in his place had I not been restrained by the grace of God ; 
had I not had those advantages with which I have been favored. 

I have come to the close of the week without any distressing acci- 
dent ; I have gone out and returned home in safety ; my dwelling has 
been preserved from fire, and my repose at night has been undisturbed 
by alarms. All with me has been quietness, I have been exposed to 
no scenes of terror, nor to any of those unhappy events, which, without 
any fault of our own, bring us into affliction, and a feeling of disgrace, 
such as the crimes of near relations. I have pursued my labors from 
day to day in peace and comfort; I have had uniform employment, 
and my success in whatever I have undertaken has been sufficient to 
keep alive the hope that the regular and painstaking will always find 
support. In the course of the week, how many pleasant conversations 
I have had with those I love ; how often has eare been cast away by the 
sound of cheerful voices ; how much kindness I have received myself; 
how much good I have seen done to others! What happiness I have 
witnessed in the aged saint, who, freed from the cares of this world, 
has no other business than prayer, who wishes for no other company 
than that which the soul finds in her intercourse with God and the 
Saviour, who desires no pleasure, no entertainment but what is found in 
meditating upon, and praising Divine Goodness! What cheerfulness I 
have seen in those who, healthy and active, were engaged with their 
whole hearts in useful employments; what happy parents rejoicing in 
the good conduct of their children! These pleasant sights have 
cheered my own heart and helped to make me grateful,—for which 
I thank my heavenly Father; for which I know that we should be 


thankful for thankfulness, sinc’ nothing is enjoyed, no blessing however 
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great is felt, until we have a grateful heart. I therefore rejoice that I 
have been permitted, in the past week, to offer a daily sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, by which I have often been reminded of God, 
and more deeply impressed with a sense of the good things I have re- 
ceived. 


PRAYER. 


Oh Thou, whose goodness is unsearchable, prepare my heart, I be- 
seech thee, for the delightful duty of offering to thee thanksgiving and 
praise. Thy hand has led me, thine eye has guided me, from day to 
day through the past week, and in vain is the attempt to count the tem- 
poral blessings which have flowed down from thy parental bounty. 
But these are lost and appear as nothing when viewed in comparison 
with thy spiritual mercies, which are new every morning, and fresh 
évery evening. ‘Thou hast permitted thy creature to come to thee in 
prayer, to approach the gate of Heaven, to attain some imperfect notion 
of thy glorious character, to gain access to thee through the Spirit. 
Thou hast granted to thy servant the privilege of being a candidate for 
thy favor ; thou hast given me freedom to endeavor to please God, and 
I may do actions that I know He will approve. 

How do we rejoice in opportunities of pleasing those of our temporal 
friends whom we love! Shall we not much more rejoice that thou hast 
given us the right to serve thee ; to do thy will, Oh Thou Holy Being; 
to read, to understand, and to strive to obey thy wise and pure com- 
mands ? 


SUNDAY MORNING. 
MEDITATION. 


How quiet and beautiful is this Sunday morning! The stillness of 
all around invites to meditation. Before I enter on the cares, which, in 
my station, are necessary even on this sacred day, let me turn my 
thoughts a few moments upon God. But how can I, who have no 
thoughts for deep things, meditate upon a subject so vast? ‘ The 
wisest cannot “ by searching, find out God ;” they cannot “ find out 
the Almighty to perfection ;” and can my ignorant, feeble mind form 
any notion of Him who fills “ the heaven and the earth?” Ah! no; 
I cannot form any notion equal to his greatness and glory; I cannot 
comprehend the whole excellence of God. I cannot, like Isaiah, be- 
hold “ the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up,” I cannot hear 
seraphim crying ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” But yet I may humbly meditate on parts of 
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his character, What God is to ourselves, the weakest minds may in 
some degree understand, for we have only to think of what we are and 
of our past lives, and it unfolds his power, his wisdom, his justice, and 
his goodness. 

When I consider this body so curiously formed, the bones and the 
joints, the sinews and the flesh, when I feel my beating pulse, and learn 
by the continual throbbing that the blood is constantly in motion, even 
when I hold myself most quiet,—I am amazed at the power which 
formed this wonderful machine. But oh, when I consider the soul that 
inhabits it, that part of me which thinks, which looks back on the past, 
which looks forward to the future, which does right and wrong, which 
rejoices, and is made sorry, which is to live forever, the thing that can- 
not die,—how am I lost in wonder at the power which placed within my 
body this active immortal being! Iam but one of the innumerable in- 
telligent creatures that people this world, and yet how loudly does my 
single existence declare the wisdom of God: this frame which has 
shown his power, speaks also of the wisdom of its Creator. Nothing is 
wanting in it for comfort, for usefulness, yet nothing is unnecessary. 
I cannot lose the use of a finger without feeling how much that little 
member had assisted me, how faithful it had been, even while I had dis- 
regarded the busy, active part it had taken in all my labor. How suited 
are our senses to the business we have to perform ; our eyes for seeing 
the objects about us, our ears for hearing the sounds which come to us 
from the voice of kindness, of reproof or command! But oh, my 
Father, I must turn inward upon my soul when I would attempt to con- 
template thy justice. For it is there in the secret workings of my con- 
science that | feel that Thou art indeed a just God. 

When I endeavor to keep God’s holy commandments, when I struggle 
hard to subdue my passions, when I deny myself an unlawful pleasure, 
when I speak the truth to my own hurt, how certain is the reward that 
follows! Though the right action may be hid from every human eye, 
performed in the secrecy of my own bosom, yet into that private dwel- 
ling where all my thoughts are, into the secret foldings of my own 
mind, God sends a peace, a cheerfulness, a joy, that nothing can give 
but his approbation, and which is a thousand times more dear, more 
valuable, than all that was given up for the sake of doing right. But 
that justice, which is so full of mercy that it rewards even our imperfect 
efforts to do well,—for all must be imperfect to the pure eye of God, is 
still terrible in its recompenses upon wilful sin. A lie understood only 
by God, a wicked thought indulged where no human eye can penetrate, 
a neglected duty, an unfair or malicious action, does not pass away un- 
punished. Sooner or later, remorse, shame, anxiety, disturbs the con- 
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science; or some outward calamity, the consequence of our sin, is dealt 
dut by the just hand of God. But even in that justice which is so aw- 
ful, I discover the geodness of a Parent. How often has the quickness 
of the punishment checked the sin, or the remembrance of past remorse 
and suffering prevented the transgression I might otherwise have run 
into! But where shall I fix my thoughts, when the goodness of my 
Heavenly Father is the subject of meditation? For not an hour has 
passed, from my birth to the present moment, in which there has not 
been some proof of parental tenderness. His hand has guided me 
safely through the various scenes of life; when I would have run into 
danger, has gently held me back; and even when I wickedly resisted 
the restraints of his grace, and would knowingly and willingly have run 
into sin, how often has the temptation been mercifully removed beyond 
my reach! Can I ever suiliciently bless the goodness which has thus 
preserved me from the commission of enormous crimes, or that tender 
care which through my life, thus far, has provided trials so suited to the 
particular faults of my character? Had I been enriched with all 
worldly blessings, and been left to myself, how wretched might I have 
been! But Ged careth for the soul, and provides for our immortal 
being riches that will go with us into another world. I see the goodness 
of Ged in the health which he gives me, in the kind friends, in the use- 
ful occupation, in the supply of necessary wants. But his parental 
tenderness is still more manifest in all that he withholds. He could in 
a moment bestow all that would gratify the desires of my vain worldly 
heart. But God knows my weakness and sees the ruin it would bring 
me into; he mercifully withholds the gifts that would bring my soul 
into poverty. God regards the future as well as the present, and knows 
that “* though no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous, nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 


PRAYER. 


Oh, Thou most great, eternal and ever-blessed God, whom no eye 
can see, nor ear can hear, of whom no mind can form any apprehen- 
sion worthy of thine infinite glory, 1 thank thee that thou permittest 
thine ignorant creature to approach unto thee; I bless thee that, imper- 
fect as my knowledge is of thy holy character, thou yet grantest unto 
me the inestimable privilege of coming into thy-presence. And O 
Father, I beseech thee, for his sake who left that glory which he had 
with thee, to come to instruct and to save the creatures of thine hand, 
grant at this time that the eyes of my mind may be opened, that I may 
* behold wondrous things.” Grant that thy power, thy wisdom, thy jus 
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tice, and thy goodness, may be so unfolded to my view, and be fixed so 
deeply upon my soul, that I may never again lose sight of them; and 
that a knowledge of thine excellencies may have that influence upon 
my own character which thou requirest. “ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect,” was the command of him whom thou didst 
send to teach us how to approve ourselves to thee. Oh, Thou who art 
holy, how far is my heart from any approach to thy purity! cleanse it, 
I beseech thee, and strengthen by the aids of thy good spirit every de- 
sire after holiness. May I remember that justice which shows no par- 
tiality, that goodness which is never wearied, and may I be enabled to 
bring the remembrance of these thine excellencies into daily practice. 
My Father, thou in thy providence hast placed me in a lowly station, 
but thou hast not withheld from me the highest good. I may think of 
thy character,—I, who am poor and ignorant, may raise my thoughts to 
the Creator of the universe. Oh, grant, on this day when [ go to thy 
house of prayer, that I may be enabled to “ worship thee in spirit and 
in truth,” and that my soul may be strengthened for thy service. What 
I ask for myself, I entreat thee to grant to all who may this day enjoy 
the privilege of going to thy sanctuary. Grant it, merciful Father, for 
the sake of Jesus, through whom be the honor and glory of thy name 
now and forever. 


MONDAY MORNING. 
MEDITATION. 


Again I am permitted to engage in the business of a new week. 
What is the spirit with which I enter upon it? Is it with a zealous de- 
sire to be faithful in the discharge of every duty? Come, my thoughts, 
let us go into the heart and ask this question seriously. ‘I have much 
labour to perform in the course of the week ; I must work sometimes 
when I am weary, and often when it is tedious and unpleasant. In what 
temper shall I do it ? with ill-humour, discontent and murmuring; with 
slothful neglect of those things entrusted to my care, wastefully and in- 
dolently indulging myself at the expense of others?” These are harsh, 
ill-sounding questions, but 1 must not be afraid of them; I must ask 
them with sincerity and attend to the replies that my heart honestly 
makes them. Shall I be ill-humoured? I acknowledge with shame 
that I have been so in times past, and have I not reason to fear that un- 
der the same temptations I[ shall again indulge in peevish words and 
angry tears? But I have now one advantage ; I may fortify and set the 
guard while the enemy is ata distance ; I may look forward and see from 
what quarter the foe will approach, and where the attack will probably 
be made. 
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It may come as a disappointment. When I have tried to do well, 
when I have made unusual exertion that my business should be per- 
formed in the best manner, perhaps, by some accident or through some 
defect of judgment, my efforts fail, and instead of the approbation I 
had expected, I receive only reproof. But why should this discompose 
my mind? I shall have the satisfaction of thinking that I did the best I 
could ; that my want of success was by no voluntary neglect; and that 
I have acquired knowledge that will serve me on some future occasion. 
I need not think that the pains have been lost; there is always gain 
where I exert myself to the utmost, for God sees and approves the hum- 
blest labours when they are performed not as ‘eye service’ but witha 
sincere intention to accomplish them faithfully. But, ah! there isa 
worse form in which the temptation to ill-humour may arrive. Nothing 
sours the temper like the consciousness of having done wrong. When 
there is war within, how irritable, how easily vexed with all around me ! 
Like Peter, who when he had denied his Lord “ began to curse and to 
swear.” But how unwise is this, to heap up sin, to add one trouble to 
another; how much better to hasten to penitence and amendment, than 
to add-to the first fault by fretting or violence. I deserve to be unhappy 
when I have done wrong, but there is no reason why I should vent my 
uneasiness upon others: No, I should rather be more gentle, more for- 
giving, when I must go as a supplicant myself and seek for pardon be- 
fore I can be at rest. There are still many more ways by which the 
temptation to ill-humour may assail me. How often I am vexed by the 
mildest request, made when I am tired or disinclined to work. I forget 
that those whom I serve do not mean to be hard or unmerciful, but that 
they have hired me for the purpose of being served, and that I must not 
be “weary of well doing,” “ nor faint” till my “ reasonable service” is 
performed. 

Shall I forget all the benefits which every day demand new gratitude, 
and allow discontent and murmuring to enter my heart? When I medi- 
tate upon the goodness of God, it seems impossible that there should 
ever again be room within me for such a rebellious, such a wicked feel- 
ing, as discontent; but I know that it has sometimes come and shut out 
every cheerful, happy thought. 

A life of toil has seemed to me, sometimes, a hard lot. But what is 
it that would satisfy me? Would riches, ease, and leisure? Should [ 
be contented and happy to lead a life so different from that which my 
Saviour recommends as the most safe? Would I sit indolently by the 
“ flesh pots” of Egypt, and lose the happy Canaan rather than endure 
the fatigues of the wilderness? have read of a lady who was so afraid 
of her worldly comforts that she kept a bitter drug or herb constantly in 
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her mouth. Should | dare to live without a cross, when it is the only 
condition on which L can be a disciple of Jesus? And perhaps, if left 
to choose for myself; I might adopt one as useless as that chosen by 
this lady. Should I not therefore rejoice that one is laid upon me, by 
the unerring hand of my Heavenly Father, and that I have nothing to do 
but to bear it meekly ? 

I have murmured at the difficulties and restraints which those at ser- 
vice must always experience. I have wanted to guide myself, to go 
abroad when I pleased, to receive company and have my own way. 
And my proud heart has rebelled when I have been checked and refused. 
I have forgotten that he who would “ dwild a tower sitteth down first and 
counteth the cost.” The advantage cannot be all on my own side; in 
exchange for the money of my employers I must make a cheerful, ready, 
unrepining repayment, in time, ease and liberty. 

When sloth lays her heavy hand upon me, how shall I resist the 
weight, how escape the pressure? In the morning when the warm, soft 
bed urges me to prolong the repose which has already been sufficient for 
health and real comfort, or when other temptations to sloth beset me, shal! 
I be able to ** remember how short my time is” ? Shall I then be desirous 
to redeem it by activity and usefulness? shall I keep in mind that my 
time is the commodity which I exchange for my wages, and that I waste 
what belongs to another by unnecessary indulgence? Alas, how often 
have all these motives to industry been disregarded! But there are 
others of a more awful nature, which, when fully realized, will not, I 
hope, allow me to remain sluggish and inactive. In a few fleeting years, 
at the most, I shall appear before God to give an account of the talent 
entrusted to my care. Can I waste the moments that are given me to 
prepare for such an examination? Can I delay any labour, withhold 
any exertion, that gives the slightest hope of securing the soul-rejoicing 
approval of my Saviour, expressed in those benignant words “ Well! 
done thou good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord 2” 


‘ 
PRAYER. . 


My Father, who art in heaven, I would draw nigh to thee this morning 
with a deep sense of the infirmity of my nature. I feel it, in broken resolu- 
tions, in the risings of anger, in the sloth which besets me, in the sel fish- 
ness which governs me. But above all I feel it in my forgetfulness of 
thee, my Creator, Preserver, and constant Benefactor, and in my disre- 
gard and ingratitude towards thy son Jesus Christ. Oh, thou who seest 
the heart, pardon, I implore thee, my past sins and negligences, and en- 
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able me to begin this day a new life! May I set out with fresh strength 
on the journey which is before me; may I “ gird up the loins of my 
mind ” and stand prepared to meet and to oppose every spiritual enemy. 
But, oh, thou Giver of every “‘ good gift and every perfect gift,” without 
that grace which thou hast promised to thy creatures, our strength is 
weakness, our feeble efforts fail. ‘Thanks be unto thee, oh, thou God of 
mercy, that thou grantest thy grace freely to all who seek it of thee 
through the prevailing name of Jesus. Grant, at this time, for his sake, 
that a portion of thy spirit may descend upon my heart, to purify and to 
strengthen it to resign the outward and inward temptations by which it 
may be assailed. Give me, I beseech thee, power to resist every unkind 
and envious thought, every deceitful word, act or intention. Give me a 
desire to do good, and a spirit of patience, and permit me to think no- 
thing hard which is in the way of duty. Enable me to keep in mind the 
laborious life of my Saviour and to be contented to live in that state of 
poverty to which he humbled himself. 

At the beginning of a new week of care and business, I would particu- 
larly commend to thy protection those who are united with me in labour. 
Pe with them, my Father, I beseech thee; in every trial, shed down 
thy holy spirit upon their hearts; keep alive in them a deep sense of the 
danger of sin, and enable us all to dwell together in peace. May we 
mutually endeavour to benefit each other and may our only strife be to 
outrun each other in the race set before us. These, and all petitions, I 
make humbly in the name of Jesus, through whom be honour and glory 
to the Father, now and ever! 





**Some people seem to enjoy a clever speech the more if they be- 
lieve its reasoning to be false, because they fancy it requires most tal- 
ent to make the worse appear the better cause. To us, on the contra- 
ry, such a display is painful. If the speaker is deluded, the talent which 
is not available for the discovery of truth is of little value. If he is en- 
deavoring to deceive, the strength of our moral disapprobation destroys 
all pleasure in the observation of successful sleight of hand.” 
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Gvarp the absent! On the sea 
May their bark attended be. 

When the rolling, restless deep 
Hears the winds that o’er it sweep, 
And the mountain billows rise, 
Watch them with thy sleepless eyes, 
Lest the rising sun no more 

Light them to the distant shore ! 


Guard the absent! Dangers lie 
Wheresoe’er their feet may hie. 
Sickness may its mantle spread 

O’er the loved ones’ lonely bed ; 
Death may set its seal of snow 

On the life-blood’s rapid flow ; 

Cold neglect may blanch the brow, 
Foes may wound—protect them Thou ! 


Oh! what anxious hearts are left 

In the home of joy bereft, 

When no more the household band 
Meet in gladness, heart and hand : 
Home the casket—hearts the gems, 
Far outweighing diadems ;— 

Thou who knowest all their worth, 
Guard our treasures on the earth! 


Parted now, the seas divide, 
Mountain, vale and forest hide; 

But the love that knows no bound, 
Like an unseen presence round 
Clasps its treasure, and shall we 
Love and show distrust in Thee ? 
Strong in faith we wait Thy will,— 
Our once trembling hearts are still. 
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DEWEY’S VOLUME ON UNITARIANISM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


It is not our purpose, with the time and space now at our command, 
to attempt an analysis of Dr. Dewey’s recent work, or a critique upon 
its merits. We are among those who cannot speak of any religious 
writings of that distinguished preacher and writer, without a deep sense 
of personal obligation. Like many others, probably, we feel indebted 
to his discourses for many impulses, purposes, convictions, and enjoy- 
ments, which have added greatly to the worth of life, and which we 
have no reason to suppose we should have been conscious of, but for 
processes of thought originated by his searching expositions of duty, 
and his investigations of truth. And we know of no higher kind of 
commendation than this. 

A place existed for this particular work, and there were many rea- 
sons why it should be published. The views it presents of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Unitarian faith, are so distinct from Mr. Peabody’s, 
in his “ Lectures on Christian Doctrine,” and the form of presenting 
them is so different, that there is ample reason why both books should 
be in the hands of the liberal public; while there is so great a general 
similarity of theological opinion and method of interpretation, as to 
make them fit and harmonious companions for one another. 

Dr. Dewey succeeds eminently in making liberal Christianity appear 
what it really is, a reasonable, just, generous, consistent, genial, as well 
as a Scriptural form of religious faith. -He commends it to the manly 
understanding of thinking and right-minded men. He takes it out of 
the realm of a canting terminology, and narrow range of vision, and 
a system of loose and inconsequent reasoning, and brings it within the 
sphere of all earnest and serious and thrillingly interesting concerns. 
He divests the subject of those stiff, artificial, unnatural wrappages into 
which theologians have labored too long to force it, cramping its free- 
dom, and disguising its strong proportions by the process, and has 
placed it before the world in its own native and engaging simplicity, its 
own strength and dignity and beauty. He has shown that religion may 
be dealt with like other great and moving interests, with solemn and 
affectionate earnestness, yet without sentimentality ; with reverence, yet 
without sanctimoniousness or affectation. 

One of the excellencies of this book is, that it shuns all extravagance. 
It is content with the truth. It discards everything like straining for 
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effect, and even exposes wrong customs and forms of speech so un- 
sparingly as to seem sometimes almost wanting in a forbearance 
towards familiar errors. Yet it is pre-eminently both just and devout. 
’ As a controversial work, it has the high merit of combining a com- 
prehensive discussion of principles with a direct specification of parti- 
culars. It is abstract enough for meditative scholars, and practical 
enough for the people. It not only resists the bad spirit of exclusive 
creeds, but points out the pernicious effects that attend their actual oper- 
ation. 

Another peculiarity of these discourses is that they constantly have 
reference to some really injurious influences of the doctrines they oppose. 
They do not appear to contend merely for the sake of contending; nor 
merely because the theory examined conflicts with the author’s preju- 
dice ; but because it works actual mischief in the sentiments and action 
of mankind. If Calvinism is strenuously combatted, it is because the 
writer feels that it is retarding the progress and weakening the virtue of 
our race. If it is exploded, as we think it is, it is because it oppresses 
humanity, and dwarfs the soul. 

Still another excellence of these discourses is, that where they ap- 
pear at first sight to take something away from the objects of common 
veneration, they not only assign a sufficient reason for doing so, but 
they supply the place of what is removed, with some more important 
and substantial spiritual truth,—transferring the pious feeling from an 
unworthy object to a worthy one. They teach us to leave the shadow 
for the substance, the outward form for the indwelling spirit. 

Most of the contents of this volume have been printed before. As 
now collected, they possess a good degree of completeness, and con- 
stitute a most valuable exposition of the Unitarian belief. We hope 
that along with other weighty productions, its fit associates, it will be 
widely circulated, and do its part in enlightening and enlarging the 
popular mind of the age. Nor ought it to be any serious drawback on 
the pleasure afforded by such an anticipation, to remember that the 
number of its readers must in the nature of the case, be smaller than 
it should be. Fora believer into whose mind the ideas of this work 
have been thoroughly received, is of more consequence to the world 
than fifty whose convictions, if they deserve to be called such, rest on 
prejudice or tradition. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Depication or THE Mounr Pieasant ConerecationaL Cuuren at 
Roxsury.—More than a year ago it became evident that the accommoda- 
tions for religious worship at the First Church in Roxbury, were altogether in- 
adequate to meet the wants of the increasing population. Every pew there 
was occupied, and so great was the demand for them, that, in some instances, 
a sum equal to three times the original valuation has been offered and refused. 

The pastor, Dr. Putnam, saw the necessity of a remedy for this state of 
things, and the best mode of applying it. He took an opportunity, when a 
large number of his people were present, to call their attention to the subject, 
and to suggest the expediency of erecting by subscription or otherwise, a new 
church for the accommodation of those whose religious sympathies were with 
us, but who were compelled, from the crowded state of the house, to attend 
elsewhere. 

This suggestion came with peculiar propriety from him, and,as might be 
expected, produced the desired effect. A meeting of all interested was im- 
mediately called, the subject fully discussed, and a conviction left upon the 
minds of every one present, that an additional house of worship was needed, 
and that the funds necessary for its erection must be raised by the voluntary 
efforts of the proprietors of the First Church. 

A committee was then appointed to solicit subscriptions, who, in a few days, 
reported that one hundred and fifty shares, at one hundred dollars each, had 
been taken, and that this sum, fifteen thousand dollars, was considered suffi- 
cient for the accomplishment of the proposed object. 

A central site on Dudley street was then purchased, a building committee 
appointed, and all other necessary measures taken for the immediate erection 
of the church. How faithfully that committee executed their trust, the public 
have now an opportunity of judging. Sowell satisfied were the subscribers 
with what had been done, that, although the cost of the building had exceeded 
by one thousand dollars the sum originally estimated, that additional amount 
was immediately obtained, and the society left, as every religious society 
should be, entirely free from the disheartening effects of a debt. Soon after 
the completion of the church, an excellent organ was presented by the 
Managers of the May Day Fair, a pulpit bible by Benjamin Loring, Esq., and 
a clock for the interior of the church, by George Brown, Esq. 

The church was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on the 29th of July. 
The introductory services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston, 
and Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester. The following is an extract from the 
sermon of Dr. Putnam on that occasion: 

“The circumstances connected with the origin and progress of this enter- 
prise have been altogether gratifying, and such as do honor to the Christian 
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name of this community. The movement sprung from no disaffection, theo- 
logical, parochial, or social. It was led off by no band of uneasy and com- 
plaining malcontents. It has had no leaders except those who for the general 
good consented to discharge laborious trusts assigned to them by their asso- 
ciates. The first public proposition and call which have resulted in the com- 
pletion of this edifice, proceeded unsolicited from one who could have no other 
personal interest in the measure than that involved in the prospective parting 
from some of his most friendly, faithful and valued parishioners and friends ;— 
and yet we should hardly call it parting ;—scarcely a tie personal or parochial 
should be considered as dissolved, for we all, of the old church and of the 
new, have but one interest to pursue, and one cause to cherish; and it would 
be a sin and a shame, resting somewhere, so gross, that none can rightfully 
anticipate the occurrence, if ever any jealousy, or rivalry, or ungracious 
division of interests, should arise to impair the neighborly cordiality and 
Christian harmony which have been maintained entire and uninterrupted unto 
this hour. This house has been built simply and solely because it was needed 
as another sanctuary in the midst of our growing city. And now I congratu- 
late those who have conducted or aided this good enterprise, on its successful 
completion. I rejoice in the result and the prospect with unfeigned and un- 
mixed satisfaction. I congratulate those who shall occupy these seats, on the 
possession of a temple, ample, commodious and beautiful, decently conspicu- 
ous and chastely adorned, as becomes the sanctuary of the Most High, unin- 
cumbered by a debt, paid for to the utmost farthing, unshackled by any alle- 
giance doctrinal or ecclesiastical, to the parent church, or any human authority 
or prescription, free of the world, consecrated to God and his truth, and ready 
for its sacred Sabbath uses.” 





Fraternity or Caurcnes 1n Boston.—The Fraternity has recently 
secured the services, in the Ministry at Large, of Mr. Samuel H. Winckley, 
of the class recently graduated from the Cambridge Divinity School. He is to 
be especially associated with Dr. Bigelow, of the Pitts Street Chapel. 





ITEMS. 


Rev. Dr. Dewey, having recently withdrawn partially from the pastoral 
charge of the Church of the Messiah, is to hold the supply of the Unitarian 
Church in Washington, D. C., during the next winter. 

Cassius M. Cuay, Esq., editor of the anti-slavery True American, advocat- 
ing, especially, emancipation in Kentucky, defends himself, both on the ground 
of principle and policy, for enlisting for the Mexican war. 

Extav Burritt, Esq., the Learned Blacksmith, who has now become as 
eminent a philanthropist, particularly in the cause of peace, as he is in the ac- 
quisition of languages, is making a pedestrian tour through Great Britain. 
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‘(From the Inquirer.] 


Tue Trivmen Acnievep.—Amidst the agitation of Ministerial changes, 
and the eagerness of conjecture respecting the future, it is most remarkable 
that the public mind is much more employed on what has just been done than 
on any question as to who may govern, or what may be further hoped for. 
After a struggle, which forms an era in the history of the nation, a grand, and 
most essential object has been obtained. The great necessary of life is al- 
ready admitted at a low duty, and is prospectively free from all restriction. 
In respect to it we are in future enabled to buy in the cheapest market—that 
is, wherever the abundance of nature enables the inhabitants to give the 
greatest quantity in return for a given amount of the produce of our industry. 
Henceforward, if there is plenty in any part of the world, our teeming popu- 
lation may enjoy the benefit. There is no longer a fellow-countryman em- 
powered to say,—I can compel you to buy what you need from me only, and 
to pay the price which it suits me to demand. 

The spirit of monopoly is destroyed, and freedom, the chief element of 
commercial prosperity, is securely, and permanently, established. 

Thanks for this great blessing, under that Providence to which we should 
gratefully acknowledge thzt all good is owing as its real source—thanks to 
the minister who was the willing and able instrument in accomplishing the 
work, and who, when convinced of its necessity, made not only exertions but 
sacrifices in the cause! Thanks to the enlightened statesmen of all parties 
who lent their valuable aid, throwing the weight of their influence into the 
people’s scale, and sweeping away like cobwebs the fallacies of protectionists! 
But thanks more especially to that glorious association of thoughtful, earnest, 
practical, hard-working men, who made the nation at large understand the 
question in all its bearings; who brought political economy from the closet of 
the student into the counting-house of the merchant, the workshop of the 
artizan, and the market-place of the farmers; who have given practical opera- 
tion to principles which had before been but a barren theory, and in so doing, 
have served not themselves only but their country—thanks, we say, most 
especially to the leaders of the Anti-Corn-law League! To them a large 
debt of gratitude is indeed due. That part which can be paid in money we 
are glad to see is likely to be liberally paid. We feel that it will be so, for 
there have been found men wise enough to make the call while the benefit is 
fresh. Let it be recollected how often a nation’s gratitude has been wrongly 
bestowed ; how often the true benefactors have been passed by in neglect, 
whilst rewards have been showered upon those who have been pursuing their 

~r ends, or have only acted upon, and encouraged, popular errors, and now 
uxlt there is the fairest opportunity, now that a national benefit, the value of 
which is far above estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence, has been secured 
by the extraordinary talents and untiring labors of a small body of men, one 
of whom stands pre-eminently conspicuous, as placed by his talents and energy 
at the head of the movement; now, surely, is the time for a cheerful and 
united expression of national gratitude. Who would be willing not to give 
his. portion to the CoppeEn testimonial? We have to show the world that we 
fully appreciate the vast advantage gained, and that we hold in honor the 
qualities by which it has been won. This peaceable victory over ignorance, 
prejudice, and selfishness, is worth a thousand conquests of which the can- 
non and the bayonet are the instruments. 

The names of all the leaders and active agents of the League will be pre- 
served by History, and held in honor by future generations. So far as it can 
be accomplished, they must not be unrewarded ; but the Cospen testimonial 
must be a full outpouring of national feeling, and must be made worthy ef 
the man and of the cause, 
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Dissotution or THe Anti-Corn-Law Leacue.—Our task is concluded, 
our labors are at anend. We have seen the great principles for which we 
have struggled through seven years of doubt and difficulty brought to a trium- 
phant issue, and permanently established in the legislation of the empire. 
The records of Parliament are the evidence of our services; the freedom for 
which wise men wrote, and good men sighed, and brave men struggled, has 
been won peacefully, honorably, and completely. Laws devised by a jealous, 
monopolizing, and ungrateful spirit, to restrain the bounties of Providence, 
and fetter the energies of an industrious, a brave, and a loyal people, have 
been swept from the statute-book, to take their place in the records of un- 
honored history. We have extended the right hand of fellowship to every 
nation upon earth, and laid the foundation of a brotherhood which will unite 
the whole family of man. 

Compared with such a victory, the triumphs of conquerors and the achieve- 
ments of heroes sink into insignificance. Our march has been stained by no 
blood—our success is sullied by no tear. There is no regret in the bosom of 
the victor, and there soon will be none in the hearts of the vanquished; ours 
is the triumph, not of force, but of reason; not of ambition, but of benevo- 
lence; not of a party, but of the united empire; and, we might add, of uni- 
versal humanity. As there is nothing to cloud the joy of present success, so 
is there no painful association connected with the history of the agitation by 
which that success was obtained. Our march from the starting-point has been 
steadily onwards ; our course has never swerved from the single object which 
we had resolved to pursue, and our means have been as noble as our end. * * 

Our association, like every other institution, must perish when its destiny is 
fulfilled, but it leaves to the world the rich bequest of a bright example. 
Henceforth, let no laborers in the cause of enlightened philanthropy despair of 
final success. The stripling with his stone and sling has proved adequate to 
the overthrow of the mighty giant. Noble ends sought by noble means more 
than compensate for any original disproportion of physical strength and 
power. The League is truly a great fact—a fact gained for humanity, and 
established as an eternal precedent in human improvement. “ Recorded 
honors shall gather round its monument,” for its origin was in rectitude, its 
course in justice, and its end in blessing. 





Amone the last acts of Sir Robert Peel’s government was an official ane 
nouncement that Roman Catholics and Unitarians were to be equally eligible 
with other denominations for professorships in the three new colleges of Ire- 
land; and that one Unitarian would be put on the board of management and 
examination with one Trinitarian Presbyterian. 

Nationat TrestimoniaL To Sir Rosert Peex.—It is contemplated to 
erect a statue, by penny subscriptions, as a national testimonial to Sir Robert 
Peel, for the unflinching manner in which he has advocated the nation’s in- 
terest in the late free trade measures. To carry out this object, a central 
committee is now in course of formation in London, with which all other 
committees throughout the kingdom may communicate. 

Aponition oF Sravery in Russtan Provinces.—Letters from Warsaw 
announce, in very positive terms, that the Emperor of Russia is on the point 
of proclaiming the abolition of slavery in such of his provinces as have 
hitherto sustained the system. This resolution is said to have been made 
known by the Emperor at the time of his last visit to Warsaw. 

Popunation AnD Renicion or THE Wortp.—It is calculated that there 
are 1,660,000,000 souls in the world; of whom 153,000,000 are in Europe, 
156,000,000 in Africa, 500,000,000 in Asia, 150,000,000 in America, and 
7,000,000 in the islands of the Pacific. Five parts of the population are 
Christians, six are Mahometans, eighteen are idolators, and the Jews form one 
part. 





